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6é Y ”? 

When he wants to write a letter 
And you know that he had better ; 

To his mother, or his father, or The Girl, 
Or he’s feeling sort of lonely 
And the thing he craves is only 

An oasis in the racket and the whirl, 
Or he yearns for conversation 
Or the glad exhilaration 

Of a movie with a comic custard pie. 
He will hurry helter-skelter 
To the Y. M. C. A. shelter, 

Hereinafter to be spoken of as “Y.” 


Tt’s a cosy little cot 

When it’s chilly or it’s hot; 

For a fellow needs a spot 
Where it’s dry. 

"Tis a happy little hut 

Where they do not pose or strut, 

And the door is never shut 
At the “Y.” 


So, that nothing need be lacking, 
Lend the Hut your earnest backing— 
Let the boy who bears the battle have 
his club! 
Give more often than you care to, 
Draw the biggest check you dare to, 
For the entry will look well upon the 
stub. 


Help to cheer the youthful fighter ; 
Telp to make his lot the brighter ; 
You can spare a little extra if you try, 
That the lonely, sad, or weary 
Shall have comfort, warm and cheery, 
In the winsome little wigwam known as 
ay * 


It’s a heavenly retreat 
For the lad on weary feet 
Where we possibly shall meet 
’ By and by; 
’Tis a happy little hut 
Where they do not pose or strut, 
And the door is never shut 

At the “Y.” 

—Arthur Guiterraan 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Tue Katser—President Wilson must see 
his chance to take Canada and Mexico. 

Dorotny Drx—Men like to be chucked 
under the chin as tho they were babies. 

Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.—As surely 


as there is a God in Heaven right will 


prevail. 

Cart Sanpspurc—Our earth of a turn- 
ing ball, Who set it swinging? A great 
Nobody. 

CHANCELLOR VON Hertiinc—The wild- 
est war fury is at present raging in the 
United States. 

Kitty CHEATHAM—I know that “The 
Star Spangled Banner” can never be adopt- 
ed permanently as our national anthem. 
How do I know this? Because God—omnip- 
otent wisdom and intelligence, the God 
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of p »hets, seers. Christ Jesus, Mary 
Baker Nddy, and their followers who pos- 
sess the mind of Christ—spiritual power— 
will prevent it. 

H. G. Wetts—We have got to put an 
end to the policy and vanity of kings. 

Upton Srincrarr—It is hard for me to 
write about the Russian situation without 
breaking my own heart. 

MarsHat Focu—tThe sure sign of the 
glorious days-awaiting our armies is to be 
found in the perfect unity which exists now 
between all the Allied forces. 

Frank H. Stmonps—Is it too much to 
believe that on the military side Ferdinand 
Foch will hereafter rank with Cesar, 
Frederick and Napoleon, and on the moral 
side surpass them all? 

GENERAL voN LierertT—We can only 
pray to Heaven that the winter may be 
very long and severe, so that the blood- 
thirsty Anglo-Saxons may lose their joy 
in the war. 

CoNGRESSMAN MryEr T.oNDON—TI am in 
accord with the Republicans when they 
show the worthlessness of the Democrats 
and I am in accord with the Democrats 
when they prove that the Republicans do 
not deserve the confidence of the masses. 


a 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Robert Mantell begins his season of 
Shakespearian and _ classical repertoire 
with a masterly performance of Lord 
Lytton’s Richelieu. (Forty-fourth Street 
Theater.) 


Le Secret., A typical French situation 
created by the deception of the fascinating 
Gabrielle Jannelot. Each part is sympa- 
thetically taken and the whole is delight- 
fully and artistically portrayed. (French 
Theatre du Vieux Colombier.) 


Ladies First. Not a big show but a clever 
one. Nora Bayes is deservedly featured. 
If you have enjoyed her before you will 
enjoy her even more. William Kent as 
po Tody is immense. (Broadhurst Thea- 
ter. 


Be Calm Camilla, Another charming com- 
edy of subtle humor by Clare Kummer. 
Lola Fisher is at her prettiest. William 
Sampson does an excellent piece of char- 
acter work in “Mac,” the waiter. (Booth 
Theater.) 


True types and incidents in English 
county family life are portrayed in Peter’s 
Mother, with special emphasis on manners 
and the traditional, hereditary, unheeding 
selfishness of man. There is a bit of war 
flavor. (The Playhouse.) 


A Stitch in, Time, by Oliver D. Bailey 
and Lottie M. Meaney. Comedy drama of a 
rich little poor girl who gets the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. Wholesome 
and pleasing remance, tho nothing excep- 
tional. (Fulton Theater.) 
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Two Mines 
with but a 
single thought 


The coal mine and the asbestos 
mine have a big job in common 
—maximum production of 
power. 





With the burning of coal in these times 
goes the obligation to use its heat effi- 
ciently. So every ton of fuel mined sum- 
mons more asbestos from another mine, 
automatically, to guard jealously the 
heat from that fuel. 





The two mines are racing together to- 
ward a common goal. 


As the largest factor in the mining and 
fabrication of asbestos, Johns-Manville 
bears a burden of heavy responsibility. 
Asbestos is the fibrous mineral base of 
the most efficient heat insulations. It is 
the necessary other 15% in 85% Magnesia. 





It is, as well, the basic material for many eco- 
nomical packings which reduce friction, pre- 
vent leakage, resist wear, and save power. 
In almost every plant improvement or ex- 
tension, asbeetos in one form or another is 
practically indispensable. 





This development of asbestos from the status 
of a little-known curiosity to its present 
rating as an industrial necessity,is due in no 
small part to Johns-Manville. So we can be 
doubly proud that when the nation needed 
Asbestos, our mines and factories, our labo- 
ratories and mills, our engineers and chem- 
ists, all were ready to play their part in the 
nation’s service. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 








To save steam and r, and hence 

coal, spec tes Jolene hdecusite he Materials: 
Asbesto-Sponge Felted Heat Insulation; 85% Magnesia Sectional 
Insulation ; Asbestocel and Air-Cell Sectional Insulations 
Sea Ring Rod and Shaft P B,- Piston Packing; 
Mogul Stem Packing; Service Sh. ang Sheet 
Packing; Kearsarge Gaskets; Vulcabeston yh 





Jouns- Coal Mines 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 


SERVES IN CONSERVATION 
through Asbestos cata 27d ud its allied products 


ROOFINGS ther cur down fire risk 
INSULATION that keeps the heat where it belongs 
that make horler walls leak-proof 
that save power waste 
that make brakes safe 
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FORCE PLUS DIPLOMACY BRINGS VICTORY 


greatest war the world has ever known, has been 
brought about by the joint action of two forces, the 
military genius of Foch and the diplomatic genius of Wil- 
son. By that we do not mean to impute to them any ex- 
clusive credit or to imply that there are no others who in 


Te supreme triumph, the satisfactory ending of the 


their placcs might have done as well. But by the course of , 
events these two men were put into a position of leadership- 


and they have accomplished their task in a way to win the 
admiration of the world, including their enemies at home 
and abroad. Sometimes the critical have complained that 
Foch was retreating or that Wilson was weakening, but we 
believe that when the inside facts are known it will be seen 
that. both have pursued quite consistently and very tena- 
ciously a well thought out line of policy leading toward the 
conclusion now attained. It was combined effort under uni- 
fied direction that won. 

The completeness and suddenness of our victory are due 
to the unprecedented codrdination of the military and diplo- 
matic offensives. Enemy towns have been bombarded simul- 
taneously with high explosives and presidential messages. 
Neither one alone could have so quickly accomplished the 
desired result. When Foch delivered an attack he knew 
what was the weakest sector in the enemy’s line and when 
to hit it. Wilson had the same knowledge of the internal 
state of the enemy countries and he timed and directed his 
utterances to promote their demoralization. And each played 
into the hands of the other in accordance with the plans of 
the Allies. The military 


same strategy was pursued in the case of Austria and with 
the same success. While the Allies were fighting their hard- 
est along the Marne and the Aisne and the Somme and the 
Meuse, all was quiet along the Piave. It was uncanny. Some 
suspected the Italians of being unwilling to attack; some 
accused the Allies of leniency toward Austria. But while 
there was no fighting on the Austrian front, the Allies were 
making gains daily in the heart of the country. Certain 
conversations in Washington and Paris with exiled Czechs, 
Jugo-Slavs and Poles were doing what cannon alone could 
not accomplish. Finally, when the signal was given for the 
Italians to advance they found their work half done. The 
Austro-Hungarian armies were dislodged from their Piave 
positions by an inferior force. The retreat became a rout, 
three hundred thousand surrendered and the white flag 
came to the front within a week. 

In the case of Germany also the successive attacks of the 
French, British, American and Belgian troops were so timed 
as to codrdinate with the exchange of peace notes and pro- 
duce the maximum effect upon German public opinion 
and military morale. The peace offensive and the war of- 
fensive both reached their climax this week, and while the 
Versailles Council was discussing the terms of the armistice 
Haig and Pershing were winning their greatest victories. 

_And may we take this occasion to reply collectively in- 
stead of by private letter—since the Government wants to 
save paper and we want to save postage—to the various 
ccrrespondents who during the last few months have criti- 
cized us for our support of 








movements had a political 
aim and the diplomatic 
measures were designed to 
facilitate the military op- 
erations. The half-million 
men at Salonica remained 
almost idle for two years 
while the Bulgars, largely 
because of America’s inter- 
vention, became increasing- 
ly disgusted with their part 
in the war. Finally, when it 
was thought that the proc- 
ess of internal disintegra- 
tion had gone far enough, 
external pressure was ap- 
plied and Bulgaria  col- 
lapsed at the touch. The 
Bulgarian troops, undefeat- 
ed, withdrew from their 
impregnable positions in the 
Macedonian mountains and 
the white flag promptly ap- 


The release of Serbia. 


The rebellion in Kiel. 


The revolt of Croatia. 








_THE CRASH OF EMPIRES AND 
THE WAR OF WORLDS 


EVENTS OF. THE WEEK 


The collapse of the Ottoman Empire. 

The capitulation of Austria-Hungary. 

The dictation of an armistice to Germany 
The opening of the Dardanelles. 

The taking of Sedan by Americans. 

The recovery of Italia Irredenta. . 


The reconquest of Albania. 
The regaining of Montenegro. 


The recognition of Poland. 
The revolution in Hungary. 
The reéstablishment of Bohemia. 


The recall of the U-boats. 
The assassination of Count Tisza. 
The abdication of the Czar of the Bulgars. 


the President’s policy. They 
insisted that there must be 
no cessation of hostilities 
or peace parleys till every 
German was driven out of 
France and Belgium, or till 
as many cathedrals and 
homes should be demolished 
on the eastern side of the 
Rhine as on the western, 
or till the Allied armies had 
marched down Unter den 
Linden, or till the German 
people were unanimously 
convinced that they had 
been wrong ail the time, or 
till the Kaiser was hanged, 
or till something else more 
or less desirable had hap- 
pened. And when we point- 
ed out that it would be 
much better, if possible, to 
induce the Germans and 











Austrians to accept the 





peared at the front. The 
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President’s terms where they stand than to fight them back 
to their own frontiers und destroy the country to be deliv- 
ered, some few readers who failed to get our point of view 
accused us of being “Bolsheviki,” “Pacifists” or “Democrats” 
or “Pro-Germans,” whichever epithet seemed to them most 
opprobrious. But now the peace policy of the President has 
been vindicated by events. We are satisfied with the situa- 
tion and if all our readers are not we cannot help it. Nor 
—fortunately—can they. ‘ 


A COALITION CONGRESS 


[= election did not return to Congress the Demo- 








cratic majority which the President—speaking in his 

capacity of party leader—askéd for. But we do not 
believe that the result means any repudiation of his war 
policy now being brought to a triumphal conclusion nor 
that the Republicans will hamper him in the development 
of his future plans for the establishment of a durable peace 
on the basis of a society of nations. On the contrary, we 
believe that both parties will cordially codéperate in this 
unprecedented undertaking. 

Party divisions ought never to be carried into the field of 
foreign relations. In times of peace and for ordinary in- 
ternal legislation the two party system does not work so 
badly, for important measures are carried usually thru by 
a party vote and the opposition serves the minor tho essen- 
tial purpose of criticism. But in times of war and on for- 
eign affairs the nation should so far as possible present a 
united front, and this means that the two parties must co- 
operate in the formulation of a single line of policy. To 
accomplish this both parties must submit to a sacrifice of 
partizan advantage. The dominant party should suspend 
its power of ruthlessly overriding the wishes of the others 
by weight of numbers and should counsel with them as 
partners. On the other hand the party which is in the 
minority in’ Congress should lay aside its attitude of ‘op- 
position and destructive criticism and give its active aid to 
the administration. The two party system works like the 
wheels of a cart. So long as they are of nearly equal size 
the cart goes straight ahead. But if one of them gets much 
bigger or the other gets a hot box the cart just goes around 
in a circle. m aired “oat 

Every European country. has met thé emiéfgency of the 
Great War by a suspension of party politics and the forma- 
tion of a coalition government of some sort. First, the Kai- 
ser in his speech from the palace balcony called for the 
united support of the whole people, even the Socialists, 
whom he had a few years before denounced as outlaws. He 
received their support, altho later a minority of the So- 
cialists went into opposition. Now both Clericals and So- 
cialists have been admitted to the Cabinet. Next, the King 
of the Belgians called to Government Emile Vandervelde, 
the Socialist leader. In France a “sacred union” of all 
parties was declared and a coalition Cabinet organized. 
This pact has been religiously kept, altho last year a 
faction of the Socialists withdrew their support of the Gov- 
ernment because of the disclosure of its plans for annexing 
the left bank of the Rhine. In England the opposition took 
the initiative and before war was declared Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Law sent a note to Premier Asquith promising their 
support to any measures he might take. The British Par- 
liament has long outlived its legal limit, but no election has 
been held altho one is now set for December 7. 

We have sometimes suggested the advisability of a coali- 
tion war cabinet for the United States composed of the 
ablest men of all parties, tho we were well aware. that 
meant a violent departure from American tradition. But 
something of the same result may be obtained from a 
coalition Congress provided its members will act as the 
representatives of various parties do when called into a 
coalition cabinet, that is, lay aside party prejudices and 


cease to strive for party advantage. The President and Con- 
gress, whatever their party affiliations, should work together 
in the formation of foreign policy. In the future they will 
have to—or there won’t be any foreign policy. 








FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


HE Allies have accepted all of the American terms 

with two exceptions. They have extended the demand 
; for reparation to all damages inflicted upon civilians, 
and in this the President rightfully concurs. They have 
questioned the clause demanding the freedom of the seas, 
but this the President cannot withdraw without repudiat- 
ing the historic policy of the United States from Washing- 
ton to Wilson inclusive. The interference of England with 
our navigation was one of the chief causes of the Revolu- 
tion, as the Declaration of Independence recites. We fought 
England again in 1812 in defense of the same right, but 
failed to get it assured in the Treaty of Ghent. Nor during 
the century since have we been able to make our views pre- 
vail in the world at large and today there seems little chance 
of it. England and France have always opposed the Ameri- 
can doctrine of the freedom of the seas and they still do. 
Prussia, which was the first of the foreign powers te accept 
it, has been in the Great War the most ruthless violator 
of it and we cannot trust her present profession of it. 
President Wilson’s polite but plain spoken remonstrances 
at the beginning of the war against British interference 
with the freedom of trade and navigation without even 
the pretense of a blockade had no effect, and since our sym- 
pathy was wholly with the cause of the Allies we had no 
disposition to insist upon our technical rights. But when 
Germany began her barbaric warfare upon the high seas 
we promptly entered the conflict and brought Germany to 
her knees. It was our third war for the freedom of the seas, 
or our fourth if we count the war against the Barbary 
States to protect the shipping of the Mediterranean. 

The question must be brought before the peace conference 
for discussion, but it is evident in advance that the opposi- 
tion willbe too great to carry the idea thru in its original 
form as enunciated by Franklin, Jefferson and Washington. 
But the President proposes a different solution: 

Second—aAbsolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 


may be closed in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants. 


This asserts the freedom of the seas but not as an in- 
alienablé and irreducible natural right. It recognizes that 
it may be necessary to limit this freedom, but declares that 
the power to do it shall not as at present be in the hands 
of whatever nation happens to have at any time the most 
powerftil navy but be exercized solely by international 
action for international aims. The League of Nations shall 
be mistress of the seas. In this form the doctrine ought to 
find acceptance even from those countries that have hith- 
erto opposed it. 


THE OTHER ABSOLUTISM 


HEN the absolute monarchs have been put away 
and their estates have been probated, it will be 

\ \ necessary to turn attention to the other abso- 
lutism. 

Of the two absolutisms the other one is on the whole the 
stupider and the wickeder. If monarchical absolutism 
learned little from the days of Nero to those of William II, 
the other absolutism has learned nothing since the days of 
Cain. Both absolutisms have been murderers from the be- 
ginning, but the other one has taken the greater relish in 
butchery for the animal excitement of it. 

The other absolutism is the insensate power of the amor- 
phous many, otherwise known as the mob or rabble. The 
amorphous many is ignorant beyond belief. Three thousand 
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years of enlightenment have sent hardly a ray into its in- 


' stinctive mind. It is cruel beyond imagination. Two thou- 


sand years of Christianity have now awakened within it a 
pulsation of sympathy. It bawled “Crucify him” thru “the 
alleys of Jerusalem, and it bawls “Hang him” in the streets 
of Petrograd. It yelped in pandemonium when Brutus, the 
megalomaniac, struck down Cesar, and it leered impar- 
tially at Marie Antoinette and Robespierre on their way to 
the guillotine. In England a century and a half ago it 
burned and looted “papistical edifices” in the name of the 
Protestant religion, and in the United States in the twen- 
tieth century it burns negroes in the name of civilization. 

A peril to life and liberty since the beginning of history, 
the absolutism of the amorphous many has become a men- 
ace to the human race. Extended beyond bounds by the ag- 
gregating percussion of modern communication, and fren- 
zied by the brain storms of revolution, it now imagines 
itself to be humanity. It proclaims itself “the people,” and 
announces its creation of “a new social order.” 

On what has this monster fed? On what is it feeding 
now; and wherewithal is it arrayed? 

It is barbarically arrayed in countless strings of pearls 
that a bastard sentiment which has stolen the name of 
Christianity has been busily casting before swine. This sen- 
timent insists that all human beings are by nature good 
until they are exploited. Destroy discipline, credulous senti- 
ment says, compel no one to obey, give everybody “freedom” 
to “realize” himself, and the millennium will be at hand. 


.An environment of ancient social injustices multiplied and 


magnified by modern capitalism is the cause of all badness: 
this is the irresponsible teaching. These beads of imbecility 


‘are the necklace with which the amorphous many accentu- 


ates its intellectual nakedness. 
And the food on which it subsists, by which it grows and 


“ravens and gathers absolute power, is the self-same dogma 


on which monarchic absolutism was nourished: the dogma, 
to wit, that the end justifies the means. Must a throne be 
strengthened? Assassinate all rival claimants. Must the 
state expand? Make scraps of paper of covenants and 
treaties. Must democracy triumph? Destroy tle fruits of 
industry and thrift. Must the white man tle? Burn the 
“nigger.” For “the king can do no wrong.” The state 
“makes its own moral law.” The “higher face” is its own 
justification. And “the people’? What is the people but a 
majority? And is a majority, forsooth, to be balked in its 
triumphant progress? ’ 

These are plain words. The time for saa speaking has 
come. The danger is real, and it is imminent. If the blood 
and treasure that have been poured forth to destroy the 
absolutism of the monarchs has been expended only to cre- 
ate and usher in the absolutism of an amorphous many, 
undisciplined in thought and uncontrolled in conduct, bitter 
with envy, and taking over from the older social system 
only its dogma of unscrupulous method, and its sentimental 
gurgle-song of the inherent goodness of human nature, 
what shall the travail of civilization have profited us? 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 
[ine is no subject on which words have been spent 








more foolishly than that of national character. After 

all, a nation is an abstraction, the individual is a fact. 
You may make any statement you choose about the Irish- 
man, the German, the negro, the Italian, or the Japanese 
as a people, but you would be rash to bet a penny that it 
was true of the next stranger you met who was introduced 
to you as Michael O’Gorman, Hans Schmidt, George Wash- 
ington Johnson, Antonio Vermicelli, or Idzuno Motu. 

And yet with every deduction for numberless individual 
exceptions, it remains true that certain facts of national 
conduct cannot be made wholly clear by reference to natural 
environment or industrial development. Why, for instance, 
are a people so numerous, so rich in genius, so favored by 


nature with vast resources as the Russians, the least effec- 
tive people in Europe in organizing against internal anar- 
chy or foreign aggression? The dynasty and bureaucracy 
which ruled till last year was largely German; the forces 
of reorganization came from minor nationalities or from 
pioneer offshoots of Russian stock, such as the Cossacks and 
Siberians; even Bolshevism relied upon German organiza- 
tion, Jewish leadership and Lettish bayonets. The Balkan 
peoples are just as “Slavic” as the Russians, almost as un- 
lettered, almost as backward in economic development and 
far weaker numerically, yet they had barely emerged from 
under the obliterating rule of Turkey when they showed, 
among less pleasant traits, a vigor, tenacity and indom- 
itable self-assertion which have made them nations to be 
reckoned with. 

It is evident that to achieve national greatness a people 
must have as a whole something in addition to the sum of 
their individual merits. In an army this is called “morale”; 
in a university “college spirit”; in a nation “patriotism.” 
While it is easy to recognize the presence of this cohesive 
quality, it is not: so easy to define it. It is not physical 
stature and strength, as any one can see who contrasts a 
spectacled Japanese student or a slender city-bred Jew with 
a giant Patagonian or Iroquois. It is not warlike courage, 
or the world would not have witnessed the partial extinction 
of the valiant and chivalrous Polynesian races. It is not 
military genius. Hannibal towered head and shoulders over 
the Roman generals who opposed him; but he was face to 
face with something, a “Rome,” a spiritual republic, an 
invincible public spirit, which seems to have found no 


“parallel in wealthy Carthage with her hired armies. 


It is not intelligence, or the Athenians could not have suc- 
cumbed to the comparatively stupid Macedonians, Spartans 
and Romans. It is a moral rather than an, intellectual qual- 
ity, but it does not comprize all traits of moral excellence, 
for the Germans of the northeast—the “Prussians”—rank 
above the European average in national cohesion as clearly 
as they rank below it in scrupulousness and just dealing. 
Finally, it is not mere uniformity; the mob of the like- 
minded..China, Great Russia and Egypt have produced the 
most homogeneous of civilizations. Yet they have shown 
less national virility and public spirit than Switzerland, a 
loose federation of microscopic cantons. 

The usual explanation of this difference between the peo- 
ples who are self-determined and those who have to have 
self-determination thrust upon them, is that the former 
include the “sturdy” and the latter the “weak” races. But 
race will not explain. The ten tribes that scattered and were 
lost, in what did they differ from the other Jews who were 
scattered even more widely and yet are everywhere found, 
and found at the top? What changed the wandering Bedouin 
tribes before Mohammed into the world conquering war- 
riors of Islam who swept from India to Spain? In these 
two instances religion supplies an obvious answer. But is 
not nationalism itself a religion? Would Michel Angelo have 
done “for art’s sake” the great work which he did for the 
sake of beloved Florence? Could you remove the memory of 
England’s history from the mind of the English and 
leave intact their poetry, their governmental skill, their 
moral character? Is it not possible that Verdun would have 
surrendered if the poilu had not somewhere found in him- 
self a memory of Bayard and Joan of Arc? Are not Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln ruling us yet as truly as the present 
President and Congress? 

National spirit is not, as the Germans hold, the only re- 
ligion; it may not even be the best religion. Sometimes it 
degenerates into a religion of human sacrifice, sometimes 
it is exalted into a religion of saints and martyrs. But it 
can change a mob into a people, city dwellers into citizens, 
a stretch of hills and plains into a country, a place into a 
home, a dialect into a language and the day’s happenings 
into history. It must be a religion because it works miracles. 








































































THE GREAT WAR | 


October 31—Armistice with Turkey 
signed. Americans take 3 prison- 
ers at Bayonville, north of Verdun. 

November 1—French and Serb cavalry 
reach Belgrade. Count Tisza, former 
Hungarian Premier, assassinated. 

November 2—Boris of Bulgaria abdi- 
cates. Italians enter Trent and 
Udine. 


November 3-—Armistice with Austria- 
Hungary signed. United States rec- 
ognizes Poles as co-belligerents. 

November 4—War with Austria ceases 
at 3 p. m. Americans swim the 
Meuse. 

November 5—President transmits Al- 
lied terms to Germany. British and 
French offensives gaining ground 
rapidly. 

November 6—German peace delega- 
tion starts to meet Foch. Revolt of 
German sailors and soldiers at Kiel. 




















Underterred by the 
peace negotiations 
and the prospect of 
a speedy closing of the war, the British, 
French and American troops in France 
continued their attacks with equal per- 
tinacity and unparelleled success. Per- 
shing’s First Army launched a great 
drive north from their line at Grand 
Pré which carried them forward twen- 
ty-five miles im»six days. Thursday 
they took Sedan, where was fought 
the decisive battle of the Franco- 
Prussian war of .1870. This advance 
meant the smashing thru the great 
German barrier known as the Freya 
Stellung which had been constructed 
between the Meuse and the Aisne. The 
eastern end of this system of fortifica- 
tions rested upon: the Meuse ‘at Dun. 
When the Americans by their north- 
ward movement had got past this point 
it gave them an opportunity for a flank 
attack upon the town of Dun and other 
German positions east of the Meuse. 
This, however, was a perilous under- 
taking for it meant the crossing of 
two moats, the river and the canal in 
the face of the enemy fire. But here as 


The Americans 
Cross the Meuse 


in the ,e Philippine campaign the swim- 
ming ability of the Americans carried 
the day. A picked detachment of swim- 
mers were sent on in advance and made 
their way across the Meuse, altho some 
were killed and many drowned after 
being disabled by wounds. The ropes 
carried over by the swimmers served 
as a means of constructing a foot- 
bridge and later pontoons were brought 
in. Next the Americans had to cross 
a half-mile stretch of mud raked by 
the machine guns from the German 
trenches. Beyond this was a canal sixty 
feet wide with steep sides, Some of the 
men made their way across by swim- 
ming, others by rafts and floats and 
finally the engineers succeeded in con- 
structing two bridges. Those who swam 
the canal were able to gain the farther 
bank only by throwing up their grap- 
pling hooks and climbing up the ropes. 
The success of the Meuse enabled the 
Americans to encircle Dun and drive 
the Germans from the eastern bank. 
While the Americans were making this 
drive on the eastern end of the German 
line, the British were equally success- 
ful in a drive upon the western end 
along the Sambre and the French along 
the Serre. This joint attack from three 
sides converged toward a common cen- 
ter and imperiled the entire German 
position in France. Under this pressure 
the German military authorities has- 
tened to learn the terms of the truce 
dictated by the Versailles conference. 
Ghent was evacuated by the Germans 
and the white flag raised to protect the 
city from bombardment. 


Secretary Lansing in 
his reply to Germany 
of November 5, 1918, 
transmitted thru the Swiss Minister at 
Washington, recalls that in his note of 
October 23 he advised Germany that 
the President had transmitted his cor- 
respondence with the German authori- 
ties to the governments with which the 
American Government is associated as 
a belligerent with the suggestion that 
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if those governments were disposed to 
accept peace upon the terms and principles 
indicated, their military advisers and the 
military advisers of the United States be 
asked to submit to the governments asso- 
ciated against Germany the necessary terms 
of such an armistice as would fully protect 
the interests of the peoples involved and 
insure to the associated governments the 
unrestricted power to safeguard and en- 
force the details of the peace to which the 
German Government had agreed, provided 
they deem such an armistice possible from 
the military point of view. 

Mr. Lansing then quotes the “mem- 
orandum of observations by the Allied 
Governments” which we give in full 
elsewhere. He then adds that the Presi- 
dent “is in agreement with the inter- 
pretation set forth in the last para- 
graph of the memorandum,” that de- 
manding indemnification for damage 
to civilians and their property, but 
nothing is said about the doubt exprest 
by the Allies in regarding the “free- 
dom of the seas” clause. We discuss 
this point editorially in this issue. Mr. 
Lansing concludes by notifying the 
German Government that: 

Marshal Foch has been authorized by . 
the Government of the United States and 
the allied governments to receive properly 
accredited representatives of the German 
Government and to communicate to them 
terms of an armistice. 


As soon as Secre- 
tary Lansing’s note 
telling the Germans 
that they could find out the terms of 
truce by applying to Marshal Foch at 
the French front was received at Ber- 
lin the German Government hastened 
to comply. A wireless message received 
at 12:30 a. m. of November 7 from the 
German High Command to Marshal 
Foch named the plenipotentiaries and 
asked to be informed of the place 
where they could meet Marshal Foch. 
Within an hour Marshal Foch sent Ge 
following reply: 

If the German plenipotentiaries desire 
to meet Marshal Foch and ask him for an 
armistice, they will present themselves to 
the French outposts by the Chimay-Four- 
mies-La Capelle-Guise road. Orders have 


Germany Asks 
Armistice Terms 














THE ALLIES’ TERMS TO GERMANY 


The text of memorandum from the Allied.Governments, transmitted thru President Wilson to the German Government: 

The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to the correspondence which has passed between 
the President of the United States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifications which follow, they 
declare their willingness to make peace with the Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the 
President’s address to Congress of January, 1918, and reserve to themselves complete freedom on this subject 
addresses. They must point out, however, that clause two, relating to what is usually described as the freedom 
of the seas, is open to various interpretations, some of which they could not accept. They must, therefore, 
reserve to themselves complete freedom on this subject when they enter the peace conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his addresses to Congress of January 8, 1918, the Presi- 
dent declared that invaded territories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed, the Allied Governments 
feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they understand that com- 
pensation will be made by Germany for all damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea and from the air. 
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been given to receive them and conduct 
them to the spot fixed for the meeting. 


The mission appointed by the Ger- 
man Government to receive the armis- 
tice is headed by the Secretary of 
State, Mathias Erzberger, and includes 
Gen. H. K. A. von Winterfeld, former 
military attaché at Paris; Count Al- 
fred von Oberndorff, former Minister 
at Sofia; General von Grunnel and Na- 
val Captain von Salow, ten persons in 
all. A cessation of hostilities was or- 


dered upon the sector where the peace - 


delegation was to appear. On account, 
however, of the destruction of the 
roads leading to the front, the German 
automobiles could not pass until the 
road was mended, so the delegation 
did not arrive at the French line until 
Thursday evening. 

It has since transpired that the Ger- 
man Government had additional rea- 
sons for hastening peace negotiations. 
The German sailors at Kiel revolted 
and were joined by the workingmen 
and soldiers. The mutiny spread until 
the entire Kiel Canal was in the hands 
of the insurgents. A Soviet, or Sol- 
diers’, Sailors’ and Workingmen’s 
Council, was organized and assumed 
control. The first act of the council 
was to order the release of military 
and political prisoners and to author- 
ize complete freedom of speech and 
writing. The red flag is reported to 
have been raised on many battleships 
in the harbor. 


: The Italian offensive 
‘Same which started on Octo- 
ber 24 was brought to an 
end by the Austrian capitulation on 
November 4. It found the enemy de- 
moralized by internal dissensions and 
weakened by privations, so victory was 
assured from the start, altho the en- 
emy was superior in numbers and well 
entrenched in their old positions along 
the Piave River and in the mountains 
on the Trentino side. There were sixty- 
three Austro-Hungarian divisions, 
while opposing them were fifty-one 
Italian divisions reinforced by three 
regiments of British, two of French, 
one regiment of Czechoslovaks, and 
one of Americans. 

“The Austro-Hungarians lost heavily 
in the bombardment and assault of 
the first few days, and as they began 
to retire across the Venetian plain the 
Italian cavalry pursued them and cut 
them off. Five hundred thousand pris- 
oners were taken before the truce was 
concluded, and the immense stores of 
munitions and provisions stored for 
the winter’s campaign were abandoned 
without destruction. The booty in- 
cludes at least five thousand guns and 
250,000 horses and about a billion dol- 
lars in cash. 


The boundary line of 
the evacuated territory 
is delimited in great 
detail and is obviously not merely a 
temporary. contrivance for the pur- 
poses of the armistice, but is designed 
to serve as a basis for a permanent 
peace. It apparently represents a com- 
promise between the conflicting claims 
of the Slavs and Italians such as has 
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WHERE AMERICAN SOLDIERS ARE HELD PRISONER 


This photograph of the prisoners’ barracks in the Darmstadt camp was taken by a French soldier, 
who subsequently escaped. The prisoners have put rude chairs of their cwn making at their feet 


in the hope of preventing the German guard 


been worked out in the conferences 
between these nationalities at Corfu, 
Rome, and lately at Washington. The 
extreme Italian Irredentists laid claim 
to the whole eastern coast of the Adri- 
atic on the ground of future security 
from Austria sea power and because 
the chief cities were largely inhabited 
by Italians. On the other hand, the 
Jugoslavs pointed out the population 
of the littoral just outside the cities 
was overwhelmingly Slav and that the 
new Slavonic state or states to be 
established must have access to the sea 
if they were not to be strangled at 
birth. 

The line described in the armistice 
divides the disputed territory partly 
on racial and partly on commercial 
considerations. Presumably the evacu- 
ated area west and south of the line is 
to be occupied and ultimately annexed 
by the Italians, and that to the east 
left to the Jugoslavs. If so, Italy gets 
the Austrian province of Istria and 
the northern half of Dalmatia, includ- 
ing the ports of Trieste, Pola and Zara. 
But the ports of Fiume, Spalato, Ra- 
gusa and Cattaro are not on the Italian 
side. The islands are divided. Italy gets 
the islands off the Dalmatian coast 
from Paga Island to Cape Planca, and 
again further south the islands of 
Curzola, Lesina and Lagosta, but not 
Veglia and Cherso opposite the port of 
Fiume or Brazza and Salta opposite 
the port of Spalato. The object of this 
doubtless is to prevent the islands com- 
manding the entrance to these ports 
from falling into foreign control. 

On the north the new boundary line 
follows the crest of the watershed of 
the Rhetian, Carnic and Julian Alps 
from the Swiss frontier to Carniola. 
This gives to Italy the Trentino as far 
north as Brenner Pass, territory peo- 
pled largely by Italians. It was the 
possession of this mountain salient, 
dominating the lowlands of Lombardy 
on the one side and Venetia on the 


from walking on them while they are asleep 


other, that enabled Austria for the 
last four years to resist all attempts of 
Italy and her Allies to break thru the 
northern trontier. 

As soon as the armistice went into 
effect Italian troops were carried on 
warships across the Adriatic to the 
newly acquired islands and ports. The 
governor of the islands is Admiral 
Milio, of the city of Trieste is General 
Pettiti, and of the city of Fiume is 
Admiral Gagni. 


At three o’clock on the 
afternoon of Monday, 
November 4, the Austro- 
Hungarian troops in Italy ceased fight- 
ing in accordance with an armistice 
signed on the previous day. General 
von Weber, of the Austrian General 
Staff, with a party of eight, presented 
himself on the evening of October 30 
under a white flag at the Italian front 
and asked to discuss an armistice. The 
Italian commander, General Diaz, re- 
ferred the matter to Premier Orlando, 
who was at Paris attending the Inter- 
allied Conference at Colonel House’s 
residence. The terms decided upon by 
the conference were forwarded to Gen- 
tral Diaz and promptly accepted by 
the Austro-Hungarian representatives. 
We publish the armistice in full on 
another column. 


The Dissolution of The Austro-Hun- 


: arian monarchy, 
Austria-Hungary ao that the oo 


ternal pressure is removed by the 
truce, is flying to fragments from its 
internal strain. Race has risen against 
race and class against class, while des- 
titute people, deserting soldiers and 
unrestrained criminals roam about the 
country, rioting and looting. The vari- 
ous nationalities have seized the occa- 
sion to possess themselves of the ter- 
ritory they claim and a dozen local 
governments have sprung into exist- 
ence. 

In Galicia the conflict between the 
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claimants has reached the point of civil 
war. Eastern Galicia is inhabited large- 
ly by Ruthenes, who are of the same 
race as the Ukrainians of the adjoin- 
ing region of Russia. In Western Gali- 


cia the Poles predominate. But the two 
races are mingled in the most of Gali- 
cia, the Ruthenes generally forming 
the peasantry and the Poles the landed 
gentry, while in the towns the Jews 














TERMS OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMISTICE 


. November 4, 1918. 
MILITARY CLAUSES 

One—The immediate cessation of hostilities by land, by sea, and air. 

{'wo—Total demobilization of the Austro-Hungarian army and immediate with- 
drawal of all Austro-Hungarian forces operating on the front from the North Sea 
to Switzerland. Within Austro-Hungarian territory, limited as in Clause Three, 
below, there shall only be maintained as an organized military force reduced to 
pre-war effectiveness. Half the divisional, corps, and army artillery and equipment 
shall be collected at points to be indicated by the Allies and United States of 
America for delivery to them, beginning with all such material as exists in the 
territories to be evacuated by the Austro-Hungarian forces. 

Three—Evacuation of all territories invaded by Austria-Hungary since the 
beginning of the war. Withdrawal within such periods as shall be determined by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces on each front of the Austro-Hungarian 
armies behind a line fixed as follows: [The line described is marked on the map 
printed herewith and is discussed in the item on “Italy’s New Frontier.”] All 
territory thus evacuated shall be occupied by the forces of the Allies and the 
United States of America. All military and railway equipment of all kinds, includ- 
ing coal belonging to or within those territories, to be left in situ and surrendered 
to the Allies, according to special orders given by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces of the associated powers on the different fronts. No new destruction, pillage, 
or requisition to be done by enemy troops in the territories to be evacuated by 
them and occupied by the forces of the associated powers. 

Four—The Allies shall have the right of free movement over all road and rail 
and water ways in Austro-Hungarian territory and of the use of the necessary 
Austrian and Hungarian means of transportation. The armies of the associated 
powers shall occupy such strategic points in Austria-Hungary at times as they 
may deem necessary to enable them to conduct military operations or to maintain 
order. They shall have the right of requisition on payment for the troops of the 
associated powers wherever they may be. 

Five—Complete evacuation of all German troops within fifteen days, not only 
from the Italian and Balkan fronts but from all Austro-Hungarian territory. 
Internment of all German troops which have not left Austria-Hungary within the 
date. 

Siex—The administration of the evacuated territories of Austria-Hungary will 
be intrusted to the local authorities, under the control of the allied and associated 
armies of occupation. 

Seven—The immediate repatriation without reciprocity of all allied prisoners 
of war and internal subjects of civil populations evacuated from their homes, on 
conditions to be laid down by the Commander-in-Chief of the forces of the 
associated powers on the various fronts. Sick and wounded who cannot be removed 
from evacuated territory will be cared for by Austro-Hungarian personnel who 
will be left on the spot with the medical material required. 

NAVAL CONDITIONS 


One—Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and definite information to be 
given as to the location and movements of all Austro-Hungarian ships. Notification 
to be made to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all territorial waters is given 
to the naval and mercantile marine of the allied and associated powers, all questions 
of neutrality being waived. 

Two—Surrender to the Allies and the United States of fifteen Austro-Hun- 
garian submarines completed between the years 1910 and 1918, and of all German 
submarines which are in or may hereafter enter Austro-Hungarian territorial 
waters. All other Austro-Hungarian submarines to be paid off and oeey 
disarmed and to remain under the supervision of the Allies and the United States. 

Three—Surrender to the Allies and the United States with their complete 
armament and equipment of three battleships, three light cruisers, nine destroyers, 
twelve torpedo boats, one mine layer, six Danube monitors, to be designated by 
the Allies and the United States of America. All other surface warships, including 
river craft, are to be concentrated in Austro-Hungarian naval bases to be desig- 
nated by the Allies and the United States of America and are to be paid off 
and completely disarmed and placed under the supervision of the Allies and the 
United States of America. 

Four—Freedom of navigation to all warships and merchant ships of the allied 
and associated powers to be given in the Adriatic and up the River Danube and 
its tributaries in the territorial waters and territory of Austria-Hungary. The 
Allies and associated powers shall have the right to sweep up all mine fields and 
obstructions, and the positions of these are to be indicated. In order to insure 
the freedom of navigation on the Danube, the Allies and the United States of 
America shall be empowered to occupy or to dismantle all fortifications or defense 
works. 

Five—The existing blockade conditions set up by the allied and associated 
powers are to remain unchanged and all Austro-Hungarian merchant ships found 
at sea are to remain liable to capture, save exceptions which may be made by a 
commission nominated by the Allies and the United States of America. 

Siz—All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and impactionized in Austro- 
Hungarian bases to be designated by the Allies and the United States of America. 

Seven—Evacuation of all the Italian coasts and of ull ports occupied by Austria- 
Hungary outside their national territory and the abandonment of all floating craft, 
naval materials, equipment and materials for inland navigation of all kinds. 

Eight—Occupation by the Allies and the United States of America of the land 
and sea fortifications and the islands which form the defenses and of the dockyards 
and arsenal at Pola. ‘ : : 

Nine—All merchant vessels held by Austria-Hungary belonging to the Allies 
and associated powers to be returned. a ; 

Ten—No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted before evacuation, 
surrender, or restoration. : : 

Eleven—aAll naval and mercantile marine prisoners of the allied and associated 
powers in Austro-Hungarian hands to be returned without reciprocity. 

















constitute the commercial class. The 
Ruthenes have set up a government at 
Lemberg with a view of uniting with 
the independent Poland of which War- 
saw is the capital. The Poles have set 
up a government at Cracow with a 
view of uniting with the independent 
Ukrainia of which Warsaw is the cap- 
ital. But the fortress of Przemysl, fa- 
mous for its siege in 1915, lies half 
way between Lemberg and Cracow, 
and the rival races in Galicia are fight- 
ing for it. It seems that the German- 
Austrian troops took the Ukraine side 
and have captured Przemysl. 

At Budapest serious fighting took 
place between soldiers and civilians. 
The dominant personality here is Count 
Michael Karolyi, who seems at last to 
have secured recognition from King 
Karl as premier of Hungary and a 
mandate to form an absolutely inde- 
pendent Hungarian state. It is his in- 
tention to submit the question of a 
monarchy or a republic to a popular 
referendum in December at which men 
and women will have equal votes. 

Count Stephen Tisza, who as Hun- 
garian premier in 1913 is supposed to 
have dictated the ultimatum to Serbia 
that precipitated the war, came to a 
dramatic end at Budapest in retribu- 
tion for that act. One evening three 
armed soldiers invaded the drawing 
room of his residence and were met 
by Count Tisza with his wife and the 
Countess Almassy. The soldiers asked 
the ladies to leave the room, but they 
refused. Then one of the soldiers said 
to him: “You are responsible for the 
destruction of millions of people be- 
cause you caused the war. The hour of 
reckoning has come.” Then the three 
soldiers raised their rifles and fired, 
killing the count and wounding one of 
the women. His last words were: “I 
am dying. It had to be.” An attempt 
had been made to assassinate him a 
fortnight before. 

The Austrian Government is doing 
what it can to facilitate the organiza- 
tion of the nationalities without dis- 
order. An Imperal decree authorizes 
officers and soldiers to place them- 
selves at the service of the new gov- 
ernments. Professor Lammasch, the 
Austrian Premier, states that the Gov- 
ernment will act as trustee for these 
newly formed states and will aid them 
in receiving recognition from neutral 
powers and representation at the peace 
conference. 


The Resurrection The best organized 
ef Bohemia and most efficient 
of the various na- 

tionalist committees has been that of 
the Czecho-Slovaks, and, as we should 
expect, the transition was effected at 
Prague with less confusion than else- 
where. The Austrian governor of Bo- 
hemia was politely given an indefinite 
leave of absence and the public offices 
taken over by the Czech National Com- 
mittee without opposition. The ma- 
chinery of the new government had 
been prepared in advance even to 
money and postage stamps. The troops 
and city officials swore allegiance to 
the Czech state. The railroad, tele- 
graph and postal systems are running 
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under Czech authority. The cars bear 
the inscription, ‘Free Czech Socialist 
Republic.” The exportation of coal and 
food to Germany has been stopped. 
The Imperial insignia have been torn 
down by the crowds from all public 
buildings. American flags and minia- 
tures of the Statue of Lioerty are com- 
monly displayed in Prague. 

The Germans of Bohemia have 
formed a provisional government, with 
Reichenberg as its seat. They propose 
annexation to Germany. The Slovaks 
have made Pressburg their capital and 
are going to name it after Woodrow 
Wilson. 


‘ It has been the am- 
The Question of ‘ition of the Jugo- 
the Jugo-Slavs sjavs or South Slav 
nationalists to unite independent Ser- 
bia and Montenegro with the Austrian 
and Hungarian provinces containing 
other branches of the same race, the 
Slovenes, Bosnians, Croatians and Dal- 
matians. But it has always been a ques- 
tion in how far the Jugo-Slavs under 
Austro-Hungarian rule wished to join 
their brethren outside, for of course 
they were not allowed to express such 
a preference under the: old régime. 
Now they are free, but we can ascer- 
tain little of their disposition from 
the conflicting reports that reach us. 
At Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, 
where the agitation for independence 
led in June, 1914, to the assassination 
of the Austrian Archduke and the 
Great War in consequence, the union 
of Bosnia with Greater Serbia has 
been proclaimed and the assassins lib- 
erated amid great jubilation. 

On the other hand, the Croatian 
Diet, meeting at Agram, adopted unan- 
imously a resolution calling for the 
union of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalma- 
tia with an independent kingdom of 
Austria. But the National Council of 
Slovenes, Croatians and Serbs, which 
assembled at Agram on Oetober 5, de- 
clared for separation from Austria 
and union with independent Serbia. 
On November 2, the officers of the 
government took the oath of office to 
Jugo-Slavia in the cathedral of Agram. 
The President is Josef Pagaomic, for- 
mer vice-president of the Austrian 
Reichsrat. At Laibach, the capital of 
Carinola, the Slovenes are also in con- 
trol. 

Fiume, the seaport of Croatia, was 
abandoned by the Austrian and seized 
by the Croatian revolutionists, to 
whom it is said the Austrian Govern- 
ment consigned the fleet. But accord- 
ing to the armistice the fleet is to be 
turned over to the Allies and an Ital- 
ian governor has been sent to Fiume. 
This may cause a conflict, since Fiume 
is claimed by the Jugo-Slavs as their 
only outlet to the sea from this sec- 
tion. 


. : The subjection of 
The Capitulation a. Gillie Geo. 
of Turkey 


ernment for an 
armistice was arranged thru General 
Townshend, the commander of the 
first British expedition into Mesopo- 
tamia, who was captured at Kut-el- 
Amara. In the latter part of October 
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THE NEW BOUNDARY LINE 
The shaded area outside the dotted line represents the territory which must be evacuated by the 
Austrian armies according to the armistice signed this week. It comprizes most of what the 
Italians have claimed as Italia Irredenta and is apparently destined to be annexed to the Kingdom 
of Italy in spite of the protests of the Jugo-Slavs 


he was liberated and sent to Vice-Ad- 
miral Calthorp, commander of the 
British fleet in the Aegean, bearing the 
request from the Turkish Government 
for the opening of negotiations. The 
Allies having expressed their willing- 
ness, the British plenipotentiaries were 
sent to Mudros, and three days later, 
on October 30, signed the terms of the 
armistice dictated by the Allied Coun- 
cil at Versailles. America, not being at 
war with Turkey, took no official part 
in the determination of the terms. 

We publish in full elsewhere in this 
issue the details of the Turkish armis- 
tice. Like that of Bulgaria and Austria, 
it virtually converts an enemy into an 
ally by enabling the railroads, war- 
ships and territory to be used for bel- 
ligerent purposes against Germany. 
The most important immediate conse- 
quence is that it opens up the Dardan- 
elles, the Bosportis and the Black Sea 
to the British and French navies, and 
so will enable them to send aid to 
Russia and to destroy the German 
power in the Black Sea. When the 
Germans got control of the Ukraine 
they took possession of the naval bases 
in the Black Sea and the Russian fleet, 
which consists of seven battleships, two 
cruisers, twelve submarines, and 
twenty-six other warships. It was by 
means of their control of the Black 
Sea that the Germans were able to 
send troops to the Caucasus and Turks 
to capture the oil port of Baku on the 
Caspian Sea which was held for a time 
by a force of Russians and Armenians 
and British. 


The Hughes The om —_— 

: report by Judge C. 
Aircraft Report E. Haghes on air 
craft production, an investigation as- 
signed to him last May, was received 
by the President on October 28, and 
published four days later in the form 
of an official summary filling a dozen 
newspaper columns. Its circumstantial 
details and clear financial tables show 
the searching completeness of the in- 
quiry, and its candor and sobriety of 
statement have inspired general confi- 
dence in its fairness. The report con- 
tains nothing sensational, and presents 
a far more comforting and encourag- 
ing picture of what has been done and 
is doing than did the alarming docu- 
ment issued by a congressional com- 
mittee a few weeks before. That paper 
declared that nearly $700,000,000 
then appropriated for aviation had 
been substantially wasted; but Judge 
Hughes’s report finds that only $20,- 
500,000 can be considered as “sunk,” 
and a part of this may be salvaged. 
This much waste occurred in the early 
days, when inexperience, divided coun- 
sels and bad judgment combined to 
cause extravagance and waste, and 
gave to some contractors extortionate 
profits for which they are likely to be 
called to account. This was mainly dur- 
ing the period when aircraft matters 
were wholly in charge of the Signal 
Corps of the Army, which proved un- 
fitted to handle so great and novel an 
enterprise. Attorney General Gregory, 
in transmitting the report to the Presi- 
dent, said of it: 
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An exhaustive examination into the en- 
tire conduct of aircraft matters fails to 
show that any member of either board has 
had any desire to retard or delay produc- 
tion, or has done anything to accomplish 
that result, or has intentionally caused the 
waste of funds, or been actuated by a dis- 
loyal motive, or been guilty of dishonesty 
or malversation. 

This report does disclose,: however, 
that certain officers of the army, who 
held subordinate executive positions, 
retained personal interests in compa- 
nies that were furnishing materials or 
work, and could, and in some cases 
did, favor those corporations as con- 
tractors. Against certain of these offi- 
cers Judge Hughes recommends that 
they be turned over to the Secretary 
of War for trial by court martial. 

As to the public anxiety over the 
rumors of interference and harm in 
various factories by German spies and 
sympathizers, Judge Hughes finds little 
truth in them; but he sharply rebukes 
the laxity in the factories of Henry 
Ford, where a large number of enemy 
aliens continued to be employed in 
spite of strong protests. 

Attorney General Gregory’s accom- 
panying letter summarized the expen- 
ditures and results of aircraft produc- 
tion up to October 18 as follows: 

The actual disbursements up to the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
were: For production in this country, 
$106,741,490.77; for production abroad, 
$25,605,074.31; for experimental and de- 
velopment work, $1,607,830.19 ; total, $134,- 
044,395.27. This amount includes not only 
the cost of planes and motors delivered, but 
also large payments for special tools and 
for labor and materials in planes and 
motors not then finished. The figures are 
not now available to show just how much 
more has been disbursed on this account 
since June 30, tho the total amount dis- 
bursed for all aviation purposes between 
that date and September 30 was $139,186,- 
661.33 


Deliveries of planes and engines +4 
duced in this country up to July 1, 1 18. 
were: Training planes, 5618; service 
planes, 553, and of Liberty engines of both 
types, 12,633. Since July 1, and up to Oc- 
tober 18, the production has been: of train- 





“THIS SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES, DOESN’T IT, THEODORE?” 


at separated them six years ago when they met at the Union League Club in New 
n’s plea for a Democratic Congress. Their appeal to the voters to put a Republican 
majority in Congress was favorably acted upon thruout the country 


The two ex-Presidents buried the last trace of the differences th 
York on October 31 to frame their joint reply to President Wilso 
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THE REPUBLICAN MAJORITY LEADER-- 
SENATOR LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
With fifty senators Republican and forty-six 
Democratic, Senator Henry Cabot Ledge—for 
the last two years leader of the Republican 
minority—becomes now the leader of the Sen- 
ate and chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to which are referred all treaties 
and matters of international relations 


ing planes, 7374; service planes, 2850, and 
of engines, 24,672 hen those airplanes 
acquired abroad are added, it appears that 
the United States produced or bought by 
October 18, 19,524 planes, and 37, 
motors ready for service. “While the only 
service planes thus far produced in this 
eountry thave been observation and bomb- 
ing planes,” the report says, “those ac- 
quired abroad include pursuit and combat 
planes.” 


Election of senators and 
representatives in all the 
states, and of governor 
and other state officers in more than 
half of them, were held on November 


The Fall 
Elections 


© International Film 


5, and were conducted after shorter 
campaigns, and with less excitement, 
than usual. In several states women 
voted for the first time, sat on elec- 
tion-boards, and here and there ob- 
tained office. Almost everywhere the 
vote was “close.”” Widespread defec- 
tion from socialism was noticeable, e-- 
pecially in the East. As a result of 
this approximate equality of parties 
nearly all majorities are small. It is 
certain that the next Congress will be 
predominantly Republican, insuring a 
change of committee heads. 

Among the more striking results in 
respect to senators are the defeat in 
Michigan of Henry Ford by Com- 
mander Newberry; the reélection after 
a close contest of Senator Fall, -Re- 
publican, in New Mexico; the elec- 
tion of ex-Governor Walsh, Demo- 
crat, ovér Senator Weeks in Mas- 
sachusetts; the decided defeat of 
James Hamilton Lewis in Illinois by 
Medill McCormick; the election of 
David Elkins, in West Virginia, over 
his Democratic opponent; the return by 
Nebraska of Senator Norris, credited 
with being “pacifist”; and the narrow 
margin by which Kentucky elected a 
Democratic senator. 

In the House some conspicuous 
changes have resulted. Altho Speaker 
Champ Clark appears to have squeezed 
in, Governor Folk was defeated in 
Missouri, and the Republicans assert 
they have gained four seats in Kan- 
sas, two in Pennsylvania, and one each 
in Maryland, New Mexico, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Delaware and Nebraska. The Demo- 
crats have apparently gained three 
seats in New Jersey and three or four 
in New York. All the Socialist can- 
didates in New York, including such 
well-known names as Morris Hillquit, 
Scott Nearing and Meyer London, 
were decidedly beaten. In Wisconsin 


Victor Berger won over Representa- 
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THE SUCCESSFUL OPPONENT TO FORD 
Lieutenant Commander Truman H. Newberry, 
Secretary of the Navy under President Roose- 
velt, defeated Henry Ford, the Democratic can- 

didate for Senator from Michigan 

tive Stafford, who had opposed war- 
preparations; and Mr. Berger will be 
the only Socialist in Congress. 

In the matter of governors, the wid- 
est interest was felt, probably, in re- 
spect to New York, where Mr. Smith, 
Tammany Democrat, has been pro- 
nounced elected, but by so small a 
majority that Governor Whitman still 
hopes it will be overturned by the sol- 
dier voted to be counted next month. 
Mr. Coolidge, Republican, was elected 
in Massachusetts, Mr. Sproul, Republi- 
can, in Pennsylvania, Mr. Cox, Demo- 
crat, in Ohio, Mr. Philipp, Republican, 
in Wisconsin, and Mr. Burnquist, Re- 
publican, in Minnesota. 


The chairman of 
wea the Shipping Board 
has called the at- 
tention of Congress and the people to 
the need of enlarging our consular 
service abroad, in view of the fact that 
our great merchant marine will pres- 
ently be released for use in foreign 
trade. 
trade. Mr. Hurley tells us that the 
United States will have 25,000,000 tons 
of merchant shipping by the end of 
1920, and that as fast as these ships 
can be freed from military work they 
will enter commerce. The present con- 
sulates would be entirely inadequate 
to handle this enlarged business. There 
are not enough of them, their staffs are 
too small, and they are handicapped by 
inexperience with duties that will be 
demanded and by antiquated regula- 
tions. Even now the burden of work, 
especially in the way of inquiries to be 
answered, is overtaxing the under- 
manned and underpaid force. Mr. Hur- 
ley therefore pleads that immediate 
steps be taken to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

‘“‘We need more consuls and larger 
consular staffs,” he tells us. “If we do 
not provide them today and prepare for 
the great growth in our merchant ma- 
rine and trade after the war, I fear 
that we shall suffer a serious break- 
down.” 





Preparation for 
Reconstruction 


of Commerce, 


A REPUBLICAN LANDSLIDE IN KANSAS 


Former Governor Arthur Capper was elected Sen- 

ator from Kansas by an overwhelming majority. 

Both the Senators from Kansas and the present 
Governor are now Republican 


The hopeful outlook 
for an early cessation 
of war has turned the 
eyes of publicists toward planning the 
reconstruction of the elements of peace- 


ful life and industry. Some movement 


in this direction has been made by Con- 


gress; and it is known that an execu- 


tive bureau, directed by Colonel E. M. 


House, is busily engaged in compiling 


and classifying information likely to 


be of service to the lawmakers in the 


next Congress. The first of a series of 
reports has just been issued by the 
Commerce Bureau of the Department 
explaining plans for 
trade already made or under considera- 
tion by European governments. Tabu- 
lated statistics are given, showing pro- 
duction and consumption of forty kinds 
of commodities; also summaries of the 
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BAY STATE REJECTS SENATOR WEEKS 

Massachusetts elected the Democratic candidate 

for Senator, ex-Governor David Walsh, by a 

surprizingly large majority to succeed Senator 
Weeks, Republican 


conclusions of various national eco- 
nomic conferences, illustrating tenden- 
cies of thought among the Allies. That 
any attempt at present, here or abroad, 
to lay down a definite economic policy 
would be a waste of time is the opinion 
of the chief of the Commerce Bureau; 
but he cites certain things that exist 
here as practical preparations for the 
future: 


The Government’s greatest preparation 
for after-war trade is the construction and 
organization of a large merchant navy, 
backed by large and efficient shipyards and 
dry docks. We have, of course, the Webb- 
Fomerene bill, authorizing our exporters to 
combine for foreign trade purposes. Our 
Federal Reserve Board and banking sys- 
tem have wide leeway in foreign trade 
banking matters and are alive to the needs 
of our trade, and are meeting them. We 
have now our Federal Board for Vocational 
Education working on problems that are at 
the very base of our reconstruction work. 
The War Department also has devoted at- 
tention to the future of crippled soldiers. 
The Department of Labor is contributing 
to numerous aspects of the after-war prob- 
lems; the valuable services now being ren- 
dered to make the'labor supply more mobile 
and correspond to industrial needs will un- 
deubtedly continue during the reconstruc- 
tion period. In the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and very notably in the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey in the 
Department of the Interior, no less than in 
the Bureau of Standards and the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in this 
department, important steps have been . 
taken in scientific work and research in 
preparation for the future. 


The announcement of 
the Surgeon General 
of the Army that vac- 
cine preventive of pneumonia is now 
at hand in sufficient quantity for the 
whole force under military rule means 
that if all the men in service avail 
themselves of it pneumenia will virtu- 
ally vanish from the army, as typhoid 
fever has done under similar prophy- 
lactic measures. This vaccine was pre- 
pared by Dr. Rufus Cole and his asso- 
ciates at the Rockefeller Hospital in 
New York by the inclusion in its cul- 
ture of the three most important germs 
concerned in the disease in its various 
forms. 


Vaccination 
for Pneumonia 


NGLAND 

expects 

every 

man to 
do his duty—and 
to keep still 
about it. Thus 
might be epito- 
mized the situa- 
tion today in 
England as far 
as aviation is 
concerned. Every 
other country in 
the world may 


have decided 


WHY NOT LIBERTY MOTORS 
WITH BRITISH WINGS 


BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


Mr. Driggs, who is himself an aviator and a recognized authority on aerial 
warfare, went overseas some weeks ago as correspondent of The Independent to 
write particularly of what our Allies are doing in aviation and of the air fighting 
on the western front. “I have been over the schools and aerdromes of England 
and thru some of the factories where motors and aeroplanes are built,” writes 
Mr. Driggs in his latest letter. “Of course I have met scores of _ many of 
them old friends, who have told me of their work at the front. Have seen some 
of the seaplane stations. Many of the details of the training schools and of the 


the boys. Instead 
of being a drudg- 


ery each step 
of the work is a 
fascinating play. 

At one school 
every type of aer- 
oplane engine is 
placed upon a 
stand, where the 
pupil learns to 
start it and run 
it just as tho he 
were in the aero- 
plane. He has al- 





that it pays to 
advertise, but the 


~~ 


new ‘ypes of aeroplanes are of extraordinary interest, but cannot be published.” 


ready become fa- 
miliar with every 
part and every 





idea of self-ad- 
vertisement is as 
repugnant to 
English official- 
dom as it is ridic- 
ulous to English 
schoolboys. It is 
not done. 
Consequently 
the world does 
not know that 
Great Britain is 
turning out at 
the steady rate 

















function of the 


eee | engine. He now 
a learns to operate 
te it to its greatest 
: advantage. 


His next step 
is to take his seat 
in an aeroplane 
from which the 
wings have been 
removed. It can- 
not fly. It can 
only taxi over the 
field. At a very 








of over a thou- 
sand a month 
pilots who are 
fully trained to operate any type 
of aeroplane, who can take to pieces 
and assemble again any engine and 
any machine gun, who have passed 
stringent examinations in naviga- 
tion, military law, map making, wire- 
less telegraphy and photography. Be- 
sides the above mentioned accomplish- 
ments the graduate pilot has learned 
to observe landscapes, to shoot accu- 
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A British 


rately while his aeroplane is in flight, - 


to repair and to replace any defective 
part of his machine gun or aeroplane. 
He knows the mechanism of every type 
of aeroplane bomb and how to drop 
them from his aeroplane with the 
greatest chances of accuracy. I use the 
word “chances” after deliberation, for 
the direction and velocity of the wind 
over any enemy target are at all times 
variable and “chancy.” 

While America is doing wonders with 
her preliminary training of aeroplane 
pilots, our boys there who have won 
their wings ard are now warming the 
benches outside the hangars waiting 
for their aeroplanes of war have no 
conception of the specialized training 
in store for them in France before they 
can be considered war pilots. After 
four years of anxious experience Eng- 
land has learned the value and im- 
portance of specialized training. The 
lack of it means suicide for the pilot 
and ridiculous inefficiency for the na- 
tion. 

With quiet and common sense effi- 
ciency England then has set about es- 
tablishing these schools of specialized 
training. The number of these aviation 
camps in England runs literally into 
the hundreds. Their commanding offi- 
cers and instructors are aviators from 
the front who have achieved especial 
success in a particular line or branch 
of war aviation and who have been 
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Royal Air Force Squadron starting for the enemy lines 


ordered home to teach their specialty 
to the thousands of their younger 
brothers. Incidentally, a sad prepon- 
derance of these specialists would be 
weaxring one or two “wound stripes” 
were nqt even this recognized decora- 
tion scorned by the airman as rather’ 
too self-advertising. 

Illustrative of this typical self- 
effacement of the Britisher was the 
remark made to me by a youthful cap- 
tain at one of these schools of instruc- 
tion. This captain wore the Distin- 
guished Service Order on his breast 
and we found we had a dozen or more 
aviator friends in common. After two 
or three days’ rather intimate compan- 
ionship I ventured to ask him to tell me 
about the exploit which had brought 
him his highly prized decoration. 

“Sorry, but you'll have to get that 
from the Air Minister, old chap,” was 
his rather brusque reply. 

Nor did subsequent allusions draw 
from him any hint of what his distin- 
guished service to his country had been. 

Needless to say there are very few 
cadets of the Royal Air Force who fail 
to pass quickly and satisfactorily the 
tests and examinations which terminate 
this six months’ schooling. Compared 
with the pilots of 1914, who might now 
be said to have been almost self-taught, 
the present-day British pilot is a scien- 
tist. Some few drop by the wayside in 
the course of their several tests, as 
might be expected. These are utilized 
as mechanics or helpers in the depart- 
ment of aviation for which they are 
best fitted. But.the fact that all these 
cadets are volunteers—some from civil 
life and some from the infantry, cav- 
alry or artillery—and that they have 
chosen aviation because they love it, 
makes the work of instruction a pleas- 
ure to the officers and a keen delight to 


moderate pace 
the pilot learns 
to use the rudder 
and to regulate his motor. Thus by the 
time he takes to the air—with an in- 
structor—he knows precisely what the 
instructor is duing and why. His own 
fingers are itching to grasp the joy- 
stick and throttle. He knows he can 


“fly the machine, for he has already mas- 


tered its movements on the ground. His 
nervousness and fear are not only gone 
—they have never existed. 

So with the improvement in scientific 
teaching of pilots In England has the 
crashing of machines and injuries to 
airmen decreased. Thousands of young 
pilots are now perfected where hun- 
dreds -formerly tried and the casualties 
are fewer today than ever before. 

Surpassing the output of her pilots 
by the quantity of her machines Great 
Britain has not yet found it advisable 
to cling to any scheme of standardiza- 
tion in building aeroplanes. In conse- 
quence various types of machines of 
rare and increasing performances are 
being designed and constructed for the 
various requirements of air work at 
the front. The aeroplane brains of Eng- 
land are engaged in keeping abreast of 
and ahead of the improved designs of 
the enemy aeroplane experts. Fighting 
machines, reconnaissance machines, 
bomb dropping machines and aero- 
planes for strafing enemy trenches are 
being continuously designed, construct- 
ed and perfected. Engines of low power 
for schooling machines and large motors 
of ever increasing power for speed and 
weight carrying are being built into 
the various types of machines for which 
they are best fitted. 

Many Liberty motors from America\ 
are already here and are being flown 
every day over London. It is with con- 
siderable satisfaction that I can say 
the Liberty motor has met with great 
approval from [Continued on page 282 
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Suddenly, off in a village, partly destroyed by shell fire, a cathedral bell began to ring across the lonely fields of France 
a 


UNDER THE EVENING “HATE” 


Dr. Stidger left his pastorate in San 
José, California, to go to France as a 
Y. M. C. A. speaker. But when he got 
to Paris, he found that he wanted 
harder, more dangerous work than that, 
and he was given the job of driving a 
supply truck “down the line” to the front 


E were going “Down the 
Line” with some provisions 
for the furthest Hut. A mes- 
sage had come in, carried 
by a “runner” sent from the Major’s 


office about supper time. It said “My ° 


boys are going into the trenches at 
midnight and the secretary at —— 
says that he is out of supplies. I hope 
that it will be possible for you to send 
some down.” = 

It was a perilous trip. Every man 
had been working from daylight and 
nv man there cared to take that trip 
down the line. It meant that whoever 
went would have to drive over the old 
shell-pocked road without lights, after 
darkness fell. It meant that the truck 
would have to run underneath the reg- 
ular evening “Hate” ofthe Boche, for 
every evening just after sunset while 
the smoke was curling from the supper 
fires the German batteries on the hill 
to the east strafed the American bat- 
teries on the hill to the west. Then the 
American batteries sent back their re- 
plies. Under this great, double parabola 
of shell fire the trucks had to be driven 
night after night. Sometimes the shells 
fell short and pocked the road. Mcre 
often they found their marks four miles 
beyond, but it was no pleasant sensa- 
tion to be driving a truck under a 
great arch of shells going both direc- 
tions. What if two of them should meet 
in mid-air and have a collision? Per- 
sonally I always expected this. I had 
seen two locomotives do this very thing 
once and I never did like that memory. 

But the work had to be done. This 
was a desperate call. A major who was 
interested enough in his boys to send 
a “runner” to Y. M. C. A. headquar- 
ters to ask that an extra truckload of 
supplies be sent down so that his boys 
“going in” that night might have their 
last “Good by and good luck” put into 
some practical form, was not to be de- 
nied. Besides, that was what we were 
there for. 


BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


I'll confess frankly that I for one 
didn’t want to go. I didn’t like that 
barrage of shells in the slightest. I 
never did get used to it. Norton, the 
big, husky driver, always said, “Ah, 
they’re up there so high they’ll never 
fall short. Let ’em shoot. Don’t pay any 
attention to them.” 

But I couldn’t help remembering the 
night that Norton stopt the truck near 
“Dead Man’s Curve” while the Boches 
were shelling the road to go back, and 
hunted with a flashlight for a cigar 
that he had dropt out of his movth 
when the truck shot inty a shell hole. 
I couldn’t help remembering that he 
had said that night, “You don’t mind 
if I stop, do you, Doc? That’s the first 
good cigar I’ve had for three months, 
and I’ll be blamed if I want to lose it!” 
I did mind, but I didn’t say so. 

Nor did I, on the night of this story, 
say anything when he volunteered for 
both of us to take the load down. 

“Doc and I’ll go; we don’t mind, do 
we, Doc, cl’ boy?” 

I did mind, but I hadn’t the nerve to 
admit it in the face of the fact that 
this big, brave fellow himself had been 
“down the line” already three times 
that day; that he had been working 
since daylight and that he was now 
willing to make another trip, the hard- 
est trip of the day, down under that 
canopy of shell fire, on a trip that 
meant two o’clock in the morning be- 
fore he could possibly get back. In the 
face of this kind of sacrifice who was 
I, just a common helper on a truck, to 
say “No”? So I volunteered to go along. 

And that trip shall. stand out for- 
ever; not because of the unusually 
heavy “strafing” that we drove under 
that night; not because of the fact that 
we helped to hand the stuff out to the 
boys as they marched thru our furthest 
hut down under the camouflaged road 
into the communication trench, but be- 
cause of something we saw just as we 
left Toul that wonderful evening. 

A great red “war sun” was sinking 
into the west. Even Norton was im- 
prest by it. He said, “Some beautiful 
night, anyway, Doc, even if one of the 
Boche shells does fall short.” 


He had a most comforting fashion vf 
starting off like that, with some such 
expression as “Fine night for an air 
raid, Doc,” or “I'll bet the wind’s just 
right for a gas attack tonight,” or “A 
couple of “Y” drivers got killed right 
over there, just before you came, Doc!” 
But somehow the sunset tonight had 
touched the deeper things, which I al- 
ways knew were hidden behind his 
rough exterior, and before we had gone 
far in the face of that great red sun 
he was talking about his wife and his 
kiddies at home. He showed me their 
pictures as we rumbled along. 

Then we saw a sight that subdued 
us both and made him stop the machine 
for a minute in reverence. Suddenly, 
off in a little village, partly destroyed 
by shell fire, a cathedral bell began to 
ring. It was a beautiful sound com- 
ing across the lonely fields of France 
in the face of that “war sunset.” 

Just in the foreground two old women 
and a man were walking along, bear- 
ing heavy baskets on their shoulders. 
They had just started to cross a field. 
When the cathedral bell began to ring 
they laid their baskets down, and all 
three of them bowed in prayer and re- 
mained so until the “Angelus” ceased. 

Norton had already stopped the truck. 
I looked at him, and much to my aston- 
ishment his hat was off and his gray 
curls played in the breeze. His head, 
too, was bowed. 

“I always respect anybody’s reli- 
gion,” he said, by way of explanation. 

“Do you pray much?” I asked him, 
as we started on when the “Angelus” 
had ceased. 

“I pray all the time. I never start 
out with this old bus ‘down the line’ 
that I don’t pray. That wife of mine 
and that kid made me promise. Besides 
it gives me a sense of security anyhow 
when those shells are whining over- 
head and one of ’em is liable to fall 
short any minute.” 

We were silent for a mile or two, and 
then I said to him, “Well, I didn’t want 
to come down again tonight, but that 
was worth it; not only to see that ‘An- 
gelus’ in real life, but to hear you say 
that.” 

“A man’s a fool that doesn’t pray; 
that’s all I got to say,” was his reply. 
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N the night following 
the great celebration 
at the Augusteum de- 
scribed in my article of 
October 26, I took the train 
from Rome for the Italian 
front. There I spent three 
days. My headquarters were 
an odd-looking inn in the an- 
cient town of Padova, which 
is the Padua “nursery of the 
arts” where Petruchio married 
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perfect English, had a real 
sense of humor, and enjoyed 
telling a story as well as lis- 
tening to one. Before I real- 
ized it we were chatting free- 
ly, asking and answering ques- 
tions back and forth, and ac- 
tually swapping stories in 
good old Yankee fashion. He 
told me that he had been at 
the front for three years ex- 
cept for his two weeks’ leave 





Katherine in the “Taming of 
the Shrew.” It is the quaintest 
medieval town imaginable. Its 
narrow winding streets. and 
ancient overhanging houses 
made it look exactly like a 
scene from the opera. I seemed 
to be moving in another and 
bygone age. 

The chief event of my first 
day was my audience with His 
Majesty King Victor Emman- 
uel, which Signor Gallenga, of 
the Foreign Office, had ar- 
ranged for me before I left 
Rome. An Italian officer came 
to my inn at 5:30 p. m. in a 
government car and we pro- 
ceeded for half an hour out 
thru the open country toward 
the front. Our destination was 
a pretty Italian summer villa 
which had been loaned the 
King by a rich wine merchant 
of one of the neighboring 
towns. It was situated almost 
in the shadow of the Alps and 
was a roomy, substantial, mod- 
ern house, but not pretentious 
or in any way imposing. The 
only evidence of its being the 
seat of the Government was 
the couple of sentinels at the 
gate who challenged us as we 











in the summer, which is al- 
lowed every soldier. He is the 
only king that has been with 
his troops continually since 
his country entered the war. 
He did not even have the Queen 
and his family with him, for 
he is determined to fare no 
better than the private soldier, 
who of course is not permitted 
to have his wife or children 
at the front. 

The life of King Victor Em- 
manuel is an inspiring one, He 
spends every day inspecting 
and encouraging his troops. 
He rises early, has a light 
lunch put up for him, and then 
goes off in his automobile for 
the day, stopping at the road- 
side for luncheon. 

He kept me talking with 
him for three-quarters of an 
hour, and of course I had noth- 
ing to do with the length of 
the call, as I naturally fol- 
lowed custom to the extent of 
waiting for him to terminate 
the interview. The lieutenant 
who acted as my escort after- 
ward said that the King sel- 
dom held such a long inter- 
view. Tho the King asked me 
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came up and two or three 
guards at the front door. We 
were ushered at once by two 
aides into the little parlor at 
the right of the hall, furnished in 
modern Italian style, with several 
small oil paintings on the wall. At 
6:39 precisely, the hour of the ap- 
pointment, the colonel ushered me up 
three flights of stairs to the top of the 
house. My previous experience with 
royalty was limited to the occasion 
when I had the honor of an audience 
with Emperor Meiji of Japan in 1911. 
I had then been very carefully coached 
in the etiquet to be observed in the 
Imperial presence. I expected there- 
fore to make three bows to the Italian 
King on entering, one at the threshold, 
a second when I had taken a few steps 
into the room, and a third when arriv- 
ing before the throne. I also knew it 
was not in accordance with etiquet to 
address His Majesty, but simply to an- 
swer any questions he might be pleased 
to ask me, and then when the audience 
was over to retire backward as I had 
entered, repeating the three bows. The 
colonel tapped at the door, then 
stepped back. I heard a movement in- 
side. The door opened, and I was just 
preparing to make my first low bow 
when a little, middle-aged man came 
forward and, before I could think of 
bowing, had cordially taken me by the 
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hand, led me to a chair, and insisted 
upon my seating myself. It was the 
King. In looks he resembled .a sort of 
combination of Colonel House and the 
late Frank R. Stockton. He was short, 
but muscular and stocky. His face was 
seamed and showed the strain of war. 
He looked older than his pictures. He 
wore a plain uniform that was scarcely 
distinguishable from that of a common 
scldier—no plumes, epaulets, gold 
braid or medals, nothing but a single 
ribbon on his breast showing his years 
of service, such as any soldier might 
wear. 

I found that I was in the King’s bed- 
room. It was a very simple apartment 
with no luxury about it. His washstand 
stood against the wall on one side of 
the room and the bed at the other. A 
crucifix hung over the bed. A bureau 
with some toilet articles on it and two 
or three little straight-back chairs com- 
pleted the furniture, which was of some 
light make of wood—maple, I should 
say. 

The King instantly put me at my 
ease. There was not the slightest hint 
of court ceremony about our meeting. 
In five minutes I lost all sense ‘of being 
in the presence of royalty. He spoke in 


numerous questions about the 
political conditions I had ob- 
served in Europe, he was 
specially interested in talk- 
ing about the United States. 
One must not, of course, quote di- 
rectly a king, but I may say that he 
continually reverted to the part the 
United States was playing in the war, 
and once he said that it would make a 
profound impression on Germany to 
have America coming over here in 
greater and ever greater numbers. In- 
stead of criticizing our early delay in 
getting into the war, as he might well 
have done, he profest astonishment 
that we had come as quickly as we had. 
He said he suspected Germany had 
thought that we would not fight, and 
this was Germany’s most colossal mis- 
take. I asked him about the internal 
conditions in Germany and Austria, 
but he replied he was in the dark about 
this, and asked me if I had learned 
anything on the subject during my 
travels. He gave me several interesting 
incidents about his experiences at the 
front. That very afternoon he had 
watched his soldiers go forward in a 
practise barrage charge. This was a 
very dangerous drill, as a gun might 
fire short, but he said the Italians pre- 
ferred to practise it under actual war 
conditions, as the French and English 
did not, because when they attempt to 
follow a barrage in battle they will 
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then not be afraid. Barrage practise, 
he said, was much-more dangerous 
than gas practise, because after the 
mask is on there is no further danger. 

He showed me with much glee a 
large black iron cross painted on can- 
vas that had been cut from a captured 
German aeroplane. It had been framed 
for hanging on the wall. He seemed 
very much pleased with this trophy and 
said he had some other souvenirs of 
the kind. He was specially amused by 
the signs that the various aviators 
painted on their planes, and remarked 
on a certain German one that had the 
design of a Teddy Bear. I told His 
Majesty of the 75mm. shell I fired at 
the Germans when I visited the Rain- 
bow Division at the American front. 
He laughed and said, “That’s a good 
story. Do you think you killed a Ger- 
man?” And when I replied that I hoped 
so, he said, “You look like a peaceful 
man.” I then told him the story of the 
American prisoner in Germany who 
wrote home to his folks in America 
that he was having a fine time, that 
everything was going well, and that 
the only place he could think of where 
he would rather be was Greenwood 
Park. The King instantly asked what 
Greenwood Park was, and when I told 
him that it was the name of the local 
cemetery he laughed aloud and said 
that it reminded him of a similar story. 
It seems an Italian prisoner in Austria 
wrote home that the Austrians were 
treating him finely, they gave him 
plenty to eat and were as good to him 
as they were to Baptista. The censor, 
evidently thinking Baptista was no less 
a personage than John the Baptist, let 
the letter pass. The Baptista referred 
to, however, was the old mangy cur that 
lived in the outhouse and was kicked 
about by every one. 

The King spoke about the comfort- 
able villa he was living in and said it 
was much better than some of his pre- 
vious headquarters. I said I supposed 
that no one could speak of the place 
where he lived lest the Austrians 
should hear of it and shell the spot 
from their aeroplanes or long-range 
guns. He responded at once that it was 
not on his own account that the name 
of the place must not be mentioned, 
but that once, when he had invited a 
distinguished commission to meet him 
at a certain town, the Austrians 
learned of his presence there and be- 
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gan bombarding it. He immediately 
had to withdraw in order to prevent, as 
he told me, the innocent villagers be- 
ing slain. What he did not tell me, as I 
afterward learned, was that he depart- 
ed from the town openly, for he was 
much more concerned for the safety 
of his people than he was over his own 
fate. This was but one evidence of his 
devotion to his subjects. The Italians 
say he seems never to think of his own 
ease and comfort. 

He told me the people had not 
enough to eat and that the Government 
especially needed raw materials. He 
thought the United States could great- 
ly help Italy by sending over food and 
coal and iron, but he was especially de- 
sirous that we dispatch troops to the 
Italian front, not so much for military 
reasons as to exhibit the moral alli- 
ance between Italy and the United 
States. The United States was sending 
its troops in vast quantities to save 
France from her hereditary enemy, 
Germany, and it would touch Italy 
greatly if we would also send our 
troops to save Italy from her heredi- 
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tary enemy, Austria. He spoke of the 
former American Ambassadors to It- 
aly, Messrs. White, Meyers, O’Brien 
and Griscom, and the present Ambas- 
sador, Thomas Nelson Page, whom he 
said was liked and beloved by every 
one. I told him of the newly formed 
Italy-America Society at home and its 
first president, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, 
whom he said he knew and admired. 
He was especially pleased with the 
American aviators who were training 
in Italy. But, above all, he rejoiced in 
the work of the American Red Cross in 
his kingdom. 

He thought the Italian air service 
was better than the Austrian, for the 
Austrians seldom ventured over the 
Italian lines except at night. But the 
reason why the Italians did not bomb 
the Austrian cities was because too 
many Italians lived in them. He ex- 
prest great horror at the way the Ger- 
man submarines killed women and 
children. He said that more submarines 
had been captured than the world knew 
about. He was thoroly conversant with 
the new [Continued on page 230 
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Aviation school field where Americans study under Italian instruction. The work and spirit of the men were commended by the King 








THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
Letters to the Home Folks from the Battlefront 


T is when he sits down to write a 
letter home that the American sol- 
dier is apt to be most cloquent and 
to express himself most truly. He 
talks straight out to the home folks. 
His letters to them give the best corn- 
posite picture that can be had of the 
part our men are taking in the war. 

So back in 1917 we began asking the 
readers of The Independent to share 
with us the less personal extracts from 
the letters that they were receiving 
from the front. It is interesting now to 
see the change in tone from the first 
collection that we published in Novem- 
ber, 1917, to the present one. Then it 
was a cause for special comment to 
have been within hearing distance of 
the guns up front; there were only a 
few rare cases of Americans who had 
received the Croix de Guerre. Now 
most of the men know from their own 
experience how it feels to be up front; 
their descriptions have become more 
objective, their impressions of the war 
based on a broader view. 

But we will let the letters speak for 
themselves. 

Beginning at the top, we have the 
experiences of our aviators, the men 
who have done most to exemplify the 
thrill of adventure in modern war. 
Here is a sample of it, from an Ameri- 
can in France: 

I went “hedge hopping” last night. 
“Hedge hopping” is the fanciful name for 
flying low. I think it is perhaps the most 
exhilarating—and dangerous—of all phases 
of flying, even including acrobatics. It is 
the splendid sensation of tremendous power 
and matchless speed. No other sensation is 
to be compared with it. 

The air was lying as level as the Dead 
Sea. I sat there in the boat and tried to 
sing, but gave that up when I could not 
hear my own voice for the motor. Then there 
flashed across my mind the idea of giving 
Jacqueline a thrill. Jacqueline, you remem- 
ber, is the “Rose of France” who lives in 
the big chfteau on the hill. I climbed until 
I could see her tower and then, straight as 
a bee, I made for it. They came out on the 
terrace and waved as I went by with a 
rush. I then climbed up to the regulation 
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A marine in a dugout up front makes the 
most of precious candlelight to write home 


1200 meters and pulled my very best bet— 
a “renerversement.” It is not difficult with 
these machines because they take their time 
and one can go thru the formula, “Pull— 
kick—cut and give ’em the gun again,” 
quite deliberately. The old bus pokes her 
nose up into the air to a stall, the kick on 
the rudder turns her over on her side, and 
she slips quite naturally into a straight 
dive, which is the only terrifying moment, 
and then comes out of it as smooth and 
easy as sliding down the banisters. 

Then I came down the valley and came 
back on a level with them. I “gave ’er all 
the gun” and “zoomed” the chateau—that 
is, I almost went up the front of the place. 
It was too close for comfort, and I don’t 
know what they thought -of me, because 
I probably gave them a fright. 

I dipped into the valley, picking up speed 
all the way. I headed straight for some tall 
Iombardy poplars and actually I climbed 
them, or, rather, jumped them. After that 
I zoomed every lone tree in a field and 
hopped every hedge, altho, in fact, it was 
getting so dark it was risky. I went down 
to speak to every farmhouse, and when the 
barnyard fowl began to run for cover I 
would shoot up into the sky again. 

It is a hundred thousand times more 
thrilling than motor-biking. It is smooth 
like motor-boating and you have the same 
wave motion and the sensation of rushing 


movement. It is teally dangerous because, 
if the motor “poops,” it means either sud- 


-den extinction or miraculous escape. There 


is no time to think, and, even if you 


.thought, there is nothing that you could do 


about it. 

Don’t worry, I won’t do it often—I 
can’t afford to take the chance when I am 
needed up front. 


Another aviator likes tiying for its 
esthetic thrill: 


One morning last week I was in the air 
before daybreak and witnessed the dawn 
from the air. It was a wonderful morning, 
cold and sharp on the ground; but, at an 
altitude of 1500 feet, the south wind was 
blowing and the air was like satin, warm 
and balmy. We got away while yellow 
lamplight still etched windows against the 
darkness, and headlights of street cars and 
automobiles threaded the surface. Just the 
first hint of dawn was showing on the tip 
edge of a mist bank. We climbed quickly in 
the cold heavy air, and in a few seconds 
headed away from the field and into the 
dawn. Straight into the heart of it we flew, 
and watched the mist’s slate-color change 
to rose, then to crimson, and gradually to 
orange and yellow. I wanted to float on 
forever into that wonderful mystery of 
morning light, in the sweet, silent sweep of 
the wind. And then the sun, red in the 
haze, appeared. Fields and gardens, roads 
and lanes, took shape beneath us, and we 
were back from the fairyland of day-birth 
into the business of preparing men for war. 

But there’s very little of the artistic 
in this story of a flight written by an 
American who was just learning the 
game: 

I had a curious creature for an in- 
structor. He used to sit in front of me and 
by using his hands direct my movements. 
Perhaps suddenly he would wave his left 
arm violently in the air and I would lower 
the left wing. Up he would jump and at, 
say, 200 meters altitude turn around and 
shove his fist at me and yell to turn to the 
left and not upset the plane. Of course with 
the roar of the motor I could not hear him, 
so I would lower the wing still more. With 
a snap the stick would be jerked out of my 
hand and down we would go. Then having 
levelled the machine he would sign me to 
take the controls again and make a landing 
and down we would go; the ground rusb- 
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ing up scared me to death. I forgot to re- 
dress and straighten out, when again the 
stick was suddenly jerked away from me, 
the plane levelled and we hit the ground 
smoothly and with no bumping. A friend 
tushed up. “Fine landing,” he yelled. “You 
flew well.” With a shriek the instructor 
turns around, “Oh, yes, you flew very 
well,” his naturally high voice became a 
shriek, “Yes, you flew well to keel. When 
I say go down‘you go up. When I signed 
to lower the right wing you depress the 
left. I tell you to turn to the left and you 
go down. Oh, yes, you fly very well—very 
weil to keel.” He almost wept. “Three 
women love me, does no one love you? If 
you want to keel yourself, all right, but 
don’t keel me. If I die, three women will 
die of grief. If you die everybody be very 
happy. Oh, yes, you fiy very well to keel, 
but I no want to die. I let you fly alone 
after this,” and he kept his word. It’s a 
great life flying, but if this war ever ends, 
I am going to buy myself a donkey and a 
eart and go driving along nice quiet roads 
where there are no birds. I don’t think I 
will ever want to see the clouds go by or 
watch the leaves rustle in the wind. Just 
a quiet life with no reminders. 


It is interesting to hear what the 
men in the trenches think of the men 
in the air. This letter is from a first 
lieutenant in the field artillery who 
used balloons to register his guns: 


We got splendid satisfaction from the 
balloons—much more so than from the 
aviators. They seem to be too tempera- 
mental a lot with too many reasons why 
they shouldn’t fly; all right, I suppose, 
but our work must go on, rain or shine or 
wind. However, these balloonists won our 
immediate confidence. These two young- 
sters, altho forced to jump in their para- 
chutes twice in one day—a perfectly nerve- 
racking experience—were around in the 
evening wanting to know what they could 
do on the morrow—anything to serve. I 
saw them come down once. They were in 
the custom of exchanging greetings with the 
aviators who flew past them, by waving, 
etc. So they saw nothing suspicious in five 
French planes which came winging up 
within a hundred meters or so. The answer 
to the?r waves was a shower of machine 
gun bullets and the balloon went up in 
flames. We could see the little dots as they 
jumped in time and dropt for a sickening 
period until the parachutes opened up. 
While they dangled helpless in the air a 
plane circled back and fired at them float- 
ing there, until it was driven off by the 
anti-aircraft below—a most unsportsman- 
like thing to do, but who can expect any 
sportsmanship from the Boche? They had 
come over in captured French planes with 
the insignia still on. 


A young infantry private adds his 
opirion of the Boche: 


The Prussian officer when captured acts 
very haughtily and obstinately. He will tell 
you that Germany is sure to win the war, 
and he gets furious when you doubt his 
word and search his person for articles 
wanted by the Intelligence Department, 
but what “gets his goat” worst of all is 
to be treated along with the privates when 
he is wounded. We captured a machine gun 
crew the other day and among them was a 
young Prussian who looked to be about 
eighteen years old. This fellow fought from 
the time we took him until someone shot 
him. We took him to the dressing station 
and got his wound drest and leaving the 
station he made another pass at the guard 
and we shot his light out. That just goes 
to show what a Prussian will do. 


An ambulance man gives his testi- 
mony: 


The Germans were in this part of France 
for over two years, and when they left they 
did as much damage as possible. One place 
brought to my attention was that of an 
old lady seventy-five years old, who had 
peacefully quartered several Germans since 
the outbreak of the war. When the Ger- 
mans retreated they smashed the table, the 


“windows, the lone stove and even destroyed 


the dresser drawers, besides taking two 
grand-daughters. When the women of the 
“American Fund for French Wounded” 
found the old lady she was trying to keep 
warm with a very inadequate shawl thrown 
ever her shoulders and sitting before a 
makeshift for a fire on a three-legged milk- 
ing stool the Germans had overlooked. 
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“Oatmeal, bacon, fried potatoes, bread, jam 
and coffee—not so bad!” 


I don’t want to fight any more than the 
worst pacifist, but when such activities that 
even put barbarism to pale are to be con- 
tended with, I’m perfectly willing to sacri- 
fice everything for the absolute overthrow 
of the source of those activities. 

What the private in a field hospital 
unit who wrote the following letter 
thinks of the Boche can be easily read 
between the lines: 

We were under shell fire for six hours. 
There were fourteen hits in the hospital 
grounds, four directly in the wards. All 
that time all our boys up and around ex- 
posed, carrying wounded to the dugouts. 
Even the cooks stuck to the job, making 
hot coffee and serving it to the wounded in 
the dugout and trenches. Some of the 
wounded were killed and others were 
wounded again during this time. 

But we haven’t space to print all that 
our men say about Fritz--or Jerry, as 
he is oftener called now. Their verdict 
is unanimous. 

One letter, from a lieutenant in the 
artillery, gives us the: reverse side of 
the picture—what the fighting Ger- 
mans think of us: 


I have read several communications 


taken from captured German intelligence“ 


officers, and in each case they lay particu- 
lar stress upon our spirit, physical aspect, 
determination, and general fighting abili- 
ties. So, if our enemies pay us that tribute, 
the American people can be doubly proud 
of their army. 


The Germans paid involuntary trib- 
ute to the fighting courage of our Ma- 


rines when they nicknamed them Tev- 
felhunde, Devil Dogs. Here is a letter 
from a Marine describing probably the 
beginning of the very fight in which 
they got the name: ’ 

We came into a small bunch of woods, 
just before dusk one night. Everything 
seemed quite peaceful there then, so we 
only dug a small hole for two of us to 
sleep in, only about a foot deep. We laid 
down and were about to go to sleep when 
I heard a thundering noise. In a minute 
the high explosives were dropping al) 
around us. At times our little dugout 
seemed to be on fire and the concussion 
seemed to fairly drive us into the earth. 
In the evening when we came in the foliage 
on the trees was so thick that we couldn’t 
see the sky, but when I looked up in the 
morning, there was nothing but blue sky 
above. I picked up my rifle, that I had 
leaned against a tree on the edge of our 
dugout, and it bad three holes in the stock 
about one inch square, broken by the flying 
shrapnel. On the other edge my “buddy” 
had laid his canteen, and it was blown al 
to pieces. So you see they were bursting 
pretty close. 


Soldiers’ letters wax most eloquent 
when they describe the din of battle. 
As another Marine puts it: 


To lie flat on the ground and endure the 
sting of the Hun gas, hear the whistle of 
his bullets, the roar of his machine gun fire 
and the shriek of his shells while the earth 
trembles and rocks, heaves and covers you 
with dirt, makes an ineffaceable impres- 
sion. Thru it all I came unscathed, tho that 
scemed impossible and now appears in- 
credible. 


An engineer behind the first lines 
feels differently about it: 


The continuous artillery fire has become 
so monotonous that it has fairly become 
boresome and while I am only within ear- 
shot of it all I am at times under fire and 
appreciate what it means to seek shelter 
from the “Boche.” The rainy season has 
set in and in a sense of the word it has 
proven a cloak and a blessing because prior * 
to its coming we were under the beams of 
the moon which over here lost all of its 
romance and only spelled tragedy in the 
wake of the “Hun birdman” who found 
guidance in its rays. These attacks meant 
to us sleepless nights spent in the caves. 
trenches and dugouts. 


To a man of the Rainbow Division 
we will give the honor of quoting a full 
description of one fight! 


When the last big drive started we were 
somewhere on the line, where, I may tel) 
you some day; 11:15 the telephone rang 
and we called the captain. The French had 
captured some prisoners at 11 o’clock whe 
admitted that the drive was coming at mid- 
night. We had fifteen minutes to put on 
our gas clothes with feverish energy. Ex- 
actly at 12 a wave of flame ran along the 
horizon’ followed by the roar of the German 
guns. The gun flashes flickered and flashed 
in waves and sheets of flame like the 
Northern lights, and I cannot find a simile 
for the smooth, steady roar of the guns as 
they poured a cascade of steel on our 
front lines. The bombardment jumped the 
secondary lines and fell again on our artil- 
lery, roads, rear lines, and the heavy gune 
shelled towns and cities twenty kilometer: 
in the rear. 

For four hours the guns roared. We just 
stood and watched. Big shells crashed 
around in the woods mingled with the ever- 
present gas shell. A direct hit on our am- 
munition dump sent up a column of smoke. 
flame and bursting shells and a bunch of 
signal rockets [Continued on page 2385 








AETERLINCK has de- 

fied war weariness by 

writing a sequel to 

“The Blue Bird.” He 
has given us, at a time when it is 
most needed, a play replete with the 
spirit of youth, and youth’s impul- 
siveness. Tyltyl, his hero, who, it will 
be remembered, went in search for 
the Blue Bird of Happiness, is now 
grown up, and stands on the threshold 
of life, and the Fairy Bérylune comes 
after him to go on another journey— 
this time to find a more personal hap- 
piness. Maeterlinck calls his new play 
“The Betrothal,” and in it he has 
packed a philosophy which is deeper 
than that in “The Blue Bird,” and has 
unfolded a fantasy which is equally as 
beautiful. He has exceeded expecta- 
tions, for the common belief is that a 
sequel never approaches its original in 
spontaneity or freshness. If anything 
“The Betrothal” exceeds “The Blue 
Bird” in its human application; it is 
more within the common experience of 
us all, for Tyltyl’s search after the one 
and only sweetheart epitomizes the 
romance of an entire world. 

I can imagine Maeterlinck, a refugee 
from Belgium, finding consolation in 
this young romance; act- 
ing by contraries, for 
one knows, who has read 
his war essays, “The 
Wrack of the Storm,” 
that his heart is sore 
over the black trail of 
the German hordes. Yet 
in “The Betrothal” his 
humor has never been so 
apparent. He plays jo- 
cosely with Destiny; 
Light, so abstract in 
“The Blue Bird,” is hu- 
man when she witnesses 
the quandary besetting 
Tyltyl, who, thinking on 
the problem of his loves, 
finds himself surrounded 
by six sweethearts. Mae- 
terlinck closes the gate 
of enchantment to the 
warring world outside, 
and he says, “This dra- 
ma takes place in every human heart.” 
The thing we call love is something 
ruled by forces which lie behind us and 
in front of us. There are loves that end 
in disaster; the world is strewn with 
such. And why did these loves go 
astray? Because they went contrary to 
the will of our Ancestors, and ignored 
the right which belongs to the Children 
Who Are to Be—to choose their 
Mother. When Tyltyl finds.out in “The 
Betrothal” that he is not the one to 
select his only love, but that he must 
visit the Past and the Future for ad- 


vice, there rises in him a spirit of re-’ 


bellion. Yet the necessity which con- 
fronts him is the best thing for him. 
He is an inconsequent boy, tinged, as 
all youth is tinged at seventeen, with 
conceit and self-assurance. In the scene 
with his Ancestors, where, as in “The 
Blue Bird,” he finds that the dead live 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE BLUE BIRD” 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “MAURICE MAETERLINCK—A STUDY” 


in Memory, he meets with generation 
after generation, that in their evolu- 
tion have contributed to the making of 
his character. It takes some of the cock- 
sureness out of him, when he discovers 
skeletons in his ancestral closet. His 
family way back could boast of a 
drunkard, a murderer, a rich man—a 
host of strangely assorted people. Tyl- 
tyl faces them with his bevy of six 
sweethearts, and the Great Ancestor 
looks them over. Is there among these 
the chosen one? Maeterlinck’s satire at 
this juncture is delicious. He sets in 
motion a train of thoughts; heredity is 
put in a whirligig of dramatic action, 
and Tyltyl, who, since his journey after 
the Blue Bird of Happiness, has forgot- 
ten, boylike, that Memory makes life, 
suddenly is face to face with the fact 
that the Veiled Figure, whom he least 
remembers—and who, in consequence, 
is near to death—is the very center of 
his romance. The Great Ancestor 
brushes the six girls aside. These are 
not for Tyltyl. Yet the chosen one is 
very near. Her presence is felt in the 





“T'yltyl finds himself in a quandary”—a tableau from Maeterlinck’s 
new play of youth and happiness 


circumambient air. Tyltyl’s effort to 
remember shakes the Veiled Figure 
with expectancy. There is nothing left 
for him to do but to visit again the 
Kingdom of the Future, where, in “The 
Blue Bird,” fluttered the spirit chil- 
dren waiting to be born. He must ask 
his children, his grandchildren, and his 
great-grandchildren to help him choose 
their Mother. Could there be a more 
genial, tender situation than this? At 
a time when the hours are so full of 
death, when birth is at a premium in 
the world, when children in the King- 
dom of the Future are needed on the 
earth beneath, is it not right that they 
should have a voice in the rehabilitation 
of humanity? In his case, Tyltyl finds 
his children necessary; without them 
he would not know how to choose; for 
the six maidens who go with him and 
Light on the journey are all very at- 






tractive. Boy-fashion, he likes 
them all: the Wood-cutter’s 
Daughter, the Butcher’s Daugh- 
ter, the Inn-keeper’s Daughter, 
the Miller’s Daughter, the Beggar’s 
Daughter, the Mayor’s Daughter— 
could one have a more varied as- 
sortment? But the Children Who Are 
To Be will have none of them. How will 
the choice be made? The culminating 
scene that tugs at the heart-strings, is 
that which takes place between the 
Veiled Figure and the Smallest of 
Them All. Here it is as Maeterlinck 
has written it: 


The only occupant of the stage is the 
Veiled Figure, whom everybody has over- 
looked. The stage remains empty 
for a moment, and then, from the back of 
the hall, comes a Child even smaller than 
the youngest of the Five Little Ones. He 
walks with a resolute step; on reaching the 
columns in the foreground, he appears to 
take his bearings, turns his head from right 
to left, and then, suddenly, goes straight to 
the Veiled Figure, in front of whom he 
stops and takes up his stand, contemplating 
ner at length, gravely and silently, with 
his finger in his mouth. At last he puts out 
one hand and takes the phantom by the 
hem of her dress. 

The Smallest of Them All. Is it 
really you? 

The Phantom (speaking 
for the first time and strug- 
gling to find her voice. 
which seems to come from 
far away and to stick in 
her throat). Yes. 

The Smallest of Them 
All. I knew it. Come... . 

The Phantom. Where to? 

The Smallest of Them 
All. Over here. . . . I’m 
going to tell the others 


The Phantom. Not yet 
=j0 A ie «6 

The Smallest of Them 
Ai. (still dragging. her by 
her dress toward the mar 
ble bench which stands be- 
tween the columns in the 
foreground). Come : 
(he makes her sit down. 
settles her on the bench. 


caresses her and_ kisses 
her). Come it’s 
you. . I knew it. 


I'm kissing you 

. . Don’t you know how to kiss vet? 
(The Phantom shakes her head). No? 
i Like this. I'll teach you. 
‘ (He kisses and caresses her slowly 
and deliberately). You're no longer cold? 

The Phantom (smiling at last). No. 

The Smallest of ‘Them All (still kissing 
her). You see, that’s better already. 

(Under the Child’s kisses and caresses. 
the Statue has gradually taken life; the 
eyes open, the lips flutter, the face begins 
to color, the body loses its terrible stiffness. 
the arms become supple and circle round 
the Child’s neck.) 


The Smallest of Them All (nestling 
against her). You're better, aren’t you? 
‘ Not sleepy any more? How 
good it is, being together ! They’re 
still looking for you, you know. ; 
And it’s I who found you! I knew 


I knew. .. 

The Phantom. So did I, so did I. 
I was waiting. . 

The Smallest of Them All. It’s splendid. 
isn’t it? [Continued on page 233 
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Prese Iustrating WHILE THE DELEGATES TALK PEACE 


This big gun under camouflage, manned by American artillerymen, is one of the impelling motives behind the German plea for peace 
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. aaaateamrneaes A PARIS HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, BOMBED BY ENEMY AIRPLANES 


Some of the patients and nurses were killed and many others were seriously wounded; the hospital and equipment were reduced to ruins 
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THE WORK OF THE U-BOATS 
This torpedoed British transport was run on the rocks before she sank. Soldiers and crew are sliding down life ropes and in the water 
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British Oficial Pavtoyrupa, fron inie: national Film 
IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER— 
British soldiers are sharing their soup and bully beef with German prisoners 





WOUNDS DRESSED AND THIRST ASSUAGED 
The young German prisoner, whose wounded arm has 
been set and bandaged by his captors, is drinking 
thirstily from the water bottle offered him by a British 
soldier. The action contrasts graphically with that of 
a German woman in Liege who held a cup of water 
just out of reach of a British prisoner dying of fever 
and as he tried to drink poured the water slowly on the 
ground, At the left are a group of German prisoners 
permitted to swap stories with their French guard 




















TIME FOR MESS ALL ROUND-—PRISONERS INCLUDED 
The Austrians in the prisoners’ enclosure behind the barbed wire are getting extra rations from the good-natured British cook 
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AN the reading of a book 

raise the salary of a clerk 
( ; to $100 a week and prom- 
ise him in less than a year to 
be head of his department? Put this ques- 
tion to an old-fashioned business man—the 
sort who boasts that he is practical because 
he never had the intelligence or nerve to 
try anything new, and he will answer you 
with a short and emphatic No. 

Put this question to a modern, reliable, 
efficiency engineer and he would answer you 
in one of two ways. If, because of the 
breadth of his experience he had the facts 
in his personal possession, he would answer 
Yes’ unqualifiedly ; but if, because of lack 
of experience he did not possess the facts, 
he would merely beg to defer judgment, 
awaiting proof. We have in mind the case 
of a young man who was lifted to such a 
point of eminence by the power of a book 
to inform and inspire him. Let us briefly 
give the story. 

James Bell was a confidential clerk in 
a big mail order company. He had formed 
a habit, rather unusual but most desirable, 
of spending a certain amount of time in 
studying the trade journals and business 
magazines relating to his work, and an- 
swering advertisements that looked favor- 
able or copying addresses for later use in 
time of need. One day he ran across the 
aunouncement of a new book on business 
letter writing that seemed particularly 
valuable. His work had to do mostly with 
the correspondence of the firm and he saw 
here a chance for a lot of professional edu- 
eation that would sometime come in handy. 

He bought the book. He studied it even- 
ings, when other fellows were playing pool 
or attending cheap shows. He carried the 
book in his pocket and read a bit now and 
then during spare moments. He thought 
over the principles involved and the meth- 


ods taught. He composed imaginary letters, , 


he criticized real letters. He drove the 
teachings of that book into his mind and 
heart from every possible angle and in 
every possible way. 

Then he went after more knowledge—by 
this time the game was too fascinating to 
stop. He found over a dozen recent books 
on the science and art of conducting busi- 
ness correspondence. He bought them all, 
and in six months had them fairly well 
mastered, employing a younger brother at 
home to put questions to him at random 
from the various books in order to test his 
knowledge of the same. When he arrived at 
an examination grade of 90 per cent on the 
different books, he proceeded forthwith to 
put his knowledge to work. 

Being full of enthusiasm over the pos- 
sibilities of improving his départment in 
various ways, young Bell decided that cau- 
tion was immediately and imperatively 
necessary. A decision like this, made before 
starting to monkey with the business of 
the firm, would save many a bright ambi- 
tious young fellow the loss of his job. 

He never offered an open criticism, but 
he took home at night once or twice a week 
the carbon copies from the files of letters 
that were most vital to the success of the 
company, and analyzed these letters over 
right, returning them to the files before 
office hours the next morning. Soon he had 
a list of a dozen habitual faults and mis- 
takes in the substance, form, ethics, ar- 
rangement, psychology, technical nature or 
human appeal of the letters of the firm, 
and he set about to remedy these faults by 
way of exercize in self-training for a higher 
opening when it came. Furthermore, he an- 
swered the advertisements of a lot of com- 
peting concerns, using another address and 
the borrowed name of a friend, the purpose 
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BUILDING AN OFFICE LIBRARY 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


being to criticize their letters also and of 
ultimately writing the best of them all. Bell 
discovered that more than 80 per cent of 
all the communications of rival houses 
mailed to prospective customers were in- 
ferior to the kind he knew he could turn 
out if he had the chance; whereupon he 
was greatly encouraged to study the game 
harder and play it faster to a splendid 
finish. Looking over his job to find the best 
opportunities he spied the one that looked 
most promising and secretly made ready 
to grasp the same. 

It happened that a very important sales 
letter was written each year at a certain 
time before the rush season to several 
thousand old and new customers—and the 
time for the mailing of this letter was only 
a few weeks off. Bell had a clear idea of 
the wrong methods previously used in the 
composition of the letter and also of the 
right methods that should be used. For his 
own satisfaction he worked out an ideal 


letter, then filed it away in the hope that. 


a sudden turn of fortune would provide the 
chance to use it. The very day before this 
letter was to be dictated, the man who was 
supposed to do the dictating was called out 
of town unexpectedly, and as the only per- 
son to see him leave the office was young 
Bell, all matters for immediate attention 
would naturally be left in Bell’s hands. But 
the chief had forgotten the big letter for 
tomorrow! A sudden thought flashed across 
the boy’s mind, then was overtaken by a 
daring resolve. He took the letter he had 
written himself, verified it with a big O. K. 
at the bottom over his initials, and started 
the regular machinery to run the letter 
thru and send it out broadcast—the offi- 
cial document of the firm! He knew that 
if the letter failed, his professional career 
was done for. Happily his chief was to be 
gone a couple of weeks, and if the letter 
won out there was a chance that the profit 
to the company might argue in favor of 
letting Bell keep his job. So he plugged 
along, trying to look as unconcerned as 
possible. 

The blow fell at the worst time. Bell was 
in the large mailing room where dozens of 
clerks were assembled when a boy brought 
the message: “The president wishes to see 
you.” 

The president was a gruff old codger. He 
held up the letter, already too. familiar 
to Bell, and snapped, “Did you write 
that?” Bell merely nodded—his voice 
had suddenly fled. “Well, you’re fired!” the 
president said. “This company has been 
founded for two generations, and we never 
before had to deal with such a gross viola- 
tion of discipline. I wish you to explain 
the matter fully to the board of directors 
now meeting in the room adjoining.” The 
president rose. A fleod of new courage 
surged over Bell—here was a chance for 
the real man in him to explain a man’s 
deed to a roomful of real men waiting to 
hear all about it. Once more Bell saw his 
chance and seized it. 

While he knew he had been technically 
wrong, he felt he had been morally right. 
So he told the directors the why and how 
of everything. He took from his pocket a 
copy of the letter used the year before and 
a copy of the one he had composed. He had 
marked the dissimilar passages and points 
in the two letters a few days before, and 
was prepared to show why the letter he had 
written was scientifically correct while the 
other was not. He asked to be told what 
results his letter had brought and how they 






compared with the letter of the 
year before. He said he was 
more interested in proving a 
principle than in holding a job. 

“Young man,” said the president, “we 
wanted to see if your character as shown 
by this interview was as strong and clear 
as your mind as shown by that letter. Your 
letter has brought us $18,000 worth of new 
business already and we estimate the final 
tetal will be over $30,000. We had to dis- 
charge you to maintain proper discipline. 
But we offer you, starting next week, the 
position of correspondence manager of the 
company at a salary of $100 a week. Also 
we desire you to coach the younger em- 
ployees in the best ways to prepare them- 
selves for promotion by effective spare time 
reading along modern lines.” 


F course the name of the young man 

here mentioned is fictitious, but the main 
points are true, and they illustrate a mighty 
principle and procedure in business train- 
ing that no man with belief in his own fu- 
ture can afford to neglect. The books on 
business correspondence that this young 
man bought and mastered did not cost him 
over $30. The net profits to the company 
from a single letter produced by study of 
these books were in the neighborhood of 
$3000. The young man’s investment in a 
business library was repaid a hundred times 
over in the first year. Also he was jumped 
over the heads of scores of clerks who had 
been much longer with the company, and 
was given a salary over three times what 
he had drawn before. 

While this example is unusual, both in 
speed and in extent of a young man’s rise 
to the top of his profession because of 
mastering the right kind of books, every 
line of professicnal, commercial or indus- 
trial activity holds opportunities of a like 
nature to the man able to recognize and 
take advantage of them. And to supply the 
books necessary for this personal training. 
every concern large enough to employ a 
stenographer and an office boy should create 
and conduct for itself a business library. 
following or adapting the methods now used 
by the largest railroads, banks, stores, 
offices, and factories. 

The science of business now demands 
that every worker know his particular line 


.as well as a college professor knows his. 


Lack of study is evidence of stagnation. 
Every man must grow to equal the size of 
his job, or every man’s job must grow to 
equal the size of the man; either develop- 
ment proceeds from the heart of the best 
vocational, industrial, commercial, techni- 
cal, psychological and philosophical books. 
which ought to be in every business organi- 
zation so recent, abundant, convenient, that 
every official or employee who wants to 
know specifically how to handle himself, 
his job and his future may have close at 
hand a modern book to help him solve each 
problem. The nearest public library is never 
near enough a business concern to make 
that concern rise above the others in char- 
acter, prosperity and usefulness; it must 
have its own library for its own use. 

The National City Bank of New York 
is one of the five largest banking institu- 
tions of the United States, and was the 
prime organizer of the new international 
American banking corporation founded to 
promote the extension of American indus- 
try thruout the world. Whatever this bank 
does commands the attention of the great 
financiers. A huge working library is one 
of its main features. Classes are held for 
all grades of employees, from its office boys 
to its postgraduate college men. All the 
principles and [Continued on page 227 











WHAT DOES YOUR 
OFFICE NEED ? 

















With this dependable check writer on 
ycur desk you have the means of secur- 
ing your account against raised checks 























Start your business library in a con- 
venient corner. Add book case sec — 
tions on either end as books increase 














An examination of this rec- 
crd may awaken you to 
the value of time _ record- 
ing devices in your business 





You can always suit your special needs 
if you make your own typed guide; 
(celluloid protected) for letter files 
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When and how are your letters sort- 
ed? Have you an efficient system or 
have you a wearisome accumulation? 





Do your pay schedules change 
often? How much time is 
lost figuring your payrolls? 


This machine automatically prints 
starting, finishing and elapsed time on 
one or more jobs on one card—and 
cares for overtime and Saturday rates 
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This machine will count cards 
and get from them any desired 
totals by groups or sub-groups, 
totalling from two to five sets 
of data by only one operation 


Could you train your- 
self to a litle sys- 
tematic arrangement 
of your own papers 
—and keep your 
desk well cleared? 
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Write to the Business Con- 
sul Service, The In- space—12,000 visible index cards 
dependent, for names and ad- in metai cabinet 40” long and 


25” wide. Ready for use at cab- 
dresses of these manufacturers. inet ep eauulel to yor desk 
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NEWS OF EFFICIE) 


AN OFFICE TIME CARD 


N doing professional work for clients, 

it is important to keep a definite, ac- 
curate, easily handled, time record of your 
daily work..The cut below shows the time 
card we have developed and have in present 
active use. 

We are using standard 84x11 sheets. 
When in use they are folded lengthwise into 
a sheet 43x11 and laid on the desk as a 
time card. The horizental rule across the 
top reserves a place for the user’s initials, 
the date and our firm name. Directly under 
this, at the left, is printed in a column, the 
arbitrary division of time units for the 
working day, probably covered in most 
cases by the hours from 8 to 6. After ex- 
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perimenting with various divisions of the 
hours, we have found that the division into 
fifths is the most practical. The time from 
8 to 9 would then be printed thus: 


It will be seen that the hour is really divid- 
ed into tenths, by using the space between 
the figures to represent 8:06, 8:18, etc. 
Note that the figures at the right, 2, 4, 6 
and 8 are the tenths of hours shown. 

A pencil mark drawn off to the right 
from any given time followed by another 
drawn from a later time, indicates the time 
spent on any one client. In this office each 
client has an account number and we use 
the number instead of the client’s name. 

The other distributions of time, such as 
Sundry, Administration, Promotion and 
Personal, are simply written in. 

At the close of the day the time card is 
signed, and any important memoranda are 
entered on the reverse side. 

Fach day the cards go to the time clerk 
who uses the columns on the right hand 
side to segregate and sum up each client’s 
time. After being entered in the time book, 
these sheets are put in a binder for per- 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


The Ratio of Achievement to Effort Is the True Measure of Efficiency 
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manent filing. With this system we have 
a complete, permanent record of all of the 
time of each member of the staff. It is 
really working out more than satisfactorily. 
ALLEN BRETT. 


VALUABLE SCRAPS OF 
PAPER 


EARLY every business house mails a 

certain amount of printed matter in 
large, unsealed envelopes, and receives a 
large amount of such material daily in 
similar envelopes. In order to save expense 
and delay the paper-saving label at the 
right was designed by the National Ameri- 
canization Committee, which may be copied 
by any firm that cares to make such a sav- 
ing. The label, 6 by 84 inches, is to be 
pasted over the face of large envelopes 
which come unsealed in the mail. The label 
covers the old written address and the 
printed return address, making the en- 
velope, if of good stock, useful for a second 
trip in the mail bag. 

The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents and the National Retail Hardware 
Association urge that all catalogs and simi- 
lar printed matter sent to them for preser- 
vation be made 7$x10§ or its half size, 
51x74, saddle stitched, so that it may be 
opened up flat for filing. This size has been 
concurred in by the United Typothete of 
America as being the most economical size 
to print, all things considered, and by the 
National Association of Brass Manufac- 
turers, as a standard for their members, 
and single sheets may be folded any way 
desired, the only idea being that they be so 
made that they may be brought to 74x10§ 
for filing. 


A NEW HIGHWAYS 
TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


HE war has emphasized the fact that 

modern highways transportation prob- 

lems demand modern treatment, hence 

the extension of the program of the High- 

ways Transport Committee, Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 

The war has taught the nation that prob- 
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lems affecting its interests must be looked 
at from the wider viewpoint, just as the 
the question of highways transportation 
suggests streams of commodities following 
ratural lines of distribution, usually from 
one state to another. 

With highways transportation inalienably 
linked up with the question of commerce, 
and with commerce today knowing no 
boundaries, the work of the Highways 
Transport Committee, taking in the mutual 
interests of groups of states rather than 
of one state, or of one locality alone, has 
been established along regional lines. 

Further, expedition in shipment, which 
the Highways Transport Committee is daily 
emphasizing in its assistance to the Rail- 
road Administration by diverting short 
hauls from rail lines to the highways, is 
becoming more and more vital. 

The eleven Highways Transport Regions 
into which the United States has been 
divided are indicated in the map below. 
The chairmen appointed to supervise the 
work in each of these districts are: 

Region No. 1, J. Randolph Coolidge. Jr., 
Boston; Region No. 2, George H. Pride, 
New York City; Region No. 3, C. A. Mus- 
selman, Philadelphia; Region No. 4, Tom 
Winn, Atlanta; Region No. 5, Harry L. 
Gordon, Cincinnati; Region No. 6, John 
T. Stockton, Chicago; Region No. 7, Earle 
Brown, Minneapolis; Region No, 8, J. F. 
Witt, Dallas; Region No. 9. Tom Botterill, 
Denver; Region No. 10, Julius L. Meier, 
Portland; Region No. 11, L. A. Nares, 
Fresno. 
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A heesenany Marked Service 


A: trade mark is a badge ro 
- t— antee by 
the organization behind it to 

definite quality 


This _emblem, marking the 
service 
a L. V. Estes Incorporated, 
pledges to all clients a service 
consistent with the Estes repu- 
tation for leadership. 





A Message to Skeptical Business Men 


ON'’T deprive yourself, your employes and your 

country of the benefits of higher efficiency simply 
because some kind of “efficiency service” did not 
prove satisfactory in your plant. 


Efficiency means competency! Therefore “efficiency 
service” which does not prove competent is not true 
efficiency service. 


L. V. Estes, Incorporated 
Offer a Supervised Service of Forty Specialists 


It is neither fair to you nor to the profession of 
industrial engineering to limit your efficiency possi- 
bilities to one-man or few-men efforts. 


No matter how competent the individual engineer employed, 
he has his human limitations. A guess here, an experiment there, 
or an overlooked opportunity somewhere else may reduce your 
benefits from “efficiency service” thousands of dollars annually. 

Estes service protects you against these contingencies. With a 
staff of more than forty senior engineers specializing in various 
branches of efficiency work, the Estes Company is able to give 
exactly the kind of help you need—and ail the help you need. 

Working in close co-operation with each engineer is a traveling 
district supervisor who keeps every job in direct contact with the 


vast store of statistics and powerful resources of Estes head- 
quarters. 


Free Booklet: A copy of the new edition of “Higher Efficiency” 


will be sent to executives who request it overtheir signatures. Please 
mention which of these departments is of most interest to you: 


Factory Efficency—Indastrial Accounting—Office Efficiency 
— WHILE CUTTING COSTS 
Indastrial Engineers 


1827 McCormick Building, Chicago 








billion dollars spent annually in this 

country for the transportation of 
freight goes to defray cartage over the high- 
ways including city streets. On the other 
hand in work actually done, that is figuring 
on a ton mile basis, the railroads greatly 
exceed the highways. This variance in effi- 
ciency is accentuated by the fact that the 
ton mile cost of railroad freight transporta- 
tion is approximately two-thirds of a cent, 
while in highway cartage it ranges from 
about twenty cents to as high as a dollar 
and sixty cents for New York City. Unfor- 
tunately in the latter case there is no way 
of striking an average, which would better 
serve the comparison. Furthermore, in the 
past fifty years, the ton mile cost of rail- 
road freight transportation in this country 
has been steadily reduced from three cents 
to two-thirds of one cent, while the cost of 
highway transportation has increased. 

These facts and figures indicate the de- 
plorable situation existing in the field of 
highway transportation, one might almost 
describe it as a state of chaos. The reasons 
are largely fundamental and may be ex- 
prest as lack of organization and of ordi- 
nary, common sense efficiency. In the one 
item of waste mileage alone, that is run- 
ning vehicles half the time empty or with 
less than load capacity, there is an oppor- 
tunity, by adopting railroad methods, of 
reducing this country's annual cartage cost 
by about one half. This means a saving of 
over a billion and a half dollars each year, 
which would more than pay the interest 
charges on the national indebtedness in- 
curred by our participation in the war. It 
would also represent a saving of twelve 
and a half dollars each year for every one 
of our 120,000,000 population. It is there- 
fore a matter of real concern to the public 
at large. 

The advent of the motor truck might 
lave been expected to have exerted an in- 
fluence in reducing highway transportation 
costs, but up to the time the latest avail- 
able statistics were to be had, some eighteen 
months ago, they were not used in sufficient 
numbers to make an appreciable difference. 
In the widespread use of this modern trans- 
port agent, however, lies the principle op- 
portunity of materially reducing the na- 
tion’s annual cartage bill. Their numbers 
are increasing rapidly (the recently an- 
nounced total for the United States of 400,- 
000 is misleading because it includes the 
motor wagon types, i. e., converted pas- 
senger cars and light delivery vehicles), 
but in the application and operation of 
motor trucks the existing inefficient methods 
of highway transportation are being gener- 
ally followed. Consequently the present 
costs of motor truck haulage can be mate- 
rially lowered. Those 
prevailing during the 


S iti ie over half of the seven 


past few months 
thruout the Eastern 
states for intercity 


haulage, were some- 
thing less than the 
twenty cents per ton 
mile generally 
charged. In compar- 
ing this with rail- 
road freight rates it 
must be remembered 
that the motor 
trucks usually carry 
directly from shipper 
to consignee, while 
in the case of rail- 
roads there is gener- 
ally street cartage 
at both ends not 
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road Tate. For city work a five ton motor 
truck can be profitably operated on a charge 
of thirty dollars per day. Allowing forty 
miles with full load the ton mile cost, or, 
ratber, charge, would be twelve cents. Such 
conditions, however, are now the excep- 
tien rather than the rule. 

Highway transportation, of course, ante- 
dates the railroad by centuries, and its de- 
velopment might be expected to be more 
perfect. This is especially so when we re- 
member that the first attempt to utilize 
mechanical power in transportation work 
was on the highways, and when it was 
found that the cumbersome steam vehicles 
shook themselves to pieces on the rough 
roads, two smooth parallel rails were pro- 
vided and the railroad was born. The plan 
of the initial builders of railroads was to 
operate them as toll roads, just as the best 
highways of those days were owned and 
used. In other words individuals and busi- 
nesses would own and run their own loco- 
motive power and rolling stock on the new 
railroads. The great railroad systems of 
this country today, their remarkable de- 
velopment and success, result from the fact 
that this initial plan did not prevail; that, 
to the contrary, railroad transportation 
was made a separate business, placed in 
charge of specialists, and developed as 
comprehensive systems of large scope, in- 
stead of as innumerable small and disasso- 
ciated units. Meanwhile highway transpor- 
tation continues in the same old “toll road” 
rut, altho the toll road itself has given way 
to the public owned and maintained high- 
way. 

The chief attempt to date to introduce 
efticiency into highway transportation is the 
plan prepared by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Harlan and sponsored by the 
Railroad Administration at Washington, 
which provides for a “store door” delivery 
of freight in lower Manhattan, New York 
City. This was described in detail by the 
writer in the issue of The Independent ap- 
pearing the third week of last August, to- 
gether with the official announcement that 
it would be inaugurated that month. As a 
matter of fact it is still in the planning 
state and the prospects-none too bright for 
its reality, altho another date, December 
1 next, has now been set for its inaugural. 
There are many who expect to see this one 
immediate hope of improvement dropt alto- 
gether with the end of the war. If it had 
been able to produce any worthwhile results 
the scheme of return load bureaus, adopted 
last spring by the Highway Transport 








Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense and described at that time in The: 
Independent, could be mentioned as another 
step in the right direction. This plan was: 
applicable to the field of intercity motor 
truck haulage, and. while it succeeded in 
listing considerable cargo space, it failed 
altogether in the matter of securing “return 
loads,” which, as the name suggests, was 
its real function. 

The solution of the highway transporta- 
tion problem, which means among other 
advantages the cutting in half at. least of 
the nation’s abnormal cartage expense, is to 
be found in adopting the fundamental prin- 
ciples which have brought real _ suc- 
cess in the railroad field. With extensiye 
systems of coéperating trucking organiza- 
tions and practises and methods of modern 
railroading could be followed. Freight would 
be carried to and from railroad and steam- 
ship terminals, under arrangement with. 
the water and rail carriers, and thus ship- 
pers and consignees would have the same 
service as they already enjoy in the case 
of express shipments and from the United 
States mails, the additional charge being 
but a fraction of what individual cartage 
now costs. On short hauls, which would 
range from twenty to a hundred miles or 
so, the shipments would be handled entire- 
ly by motor truck thus affording an addi- 
tional saving in time. Idle mileage and 
waste tonnage, i. e., running vehicles empty 
or with less than capacity load, would then 
be largely eliminated. For example, an in- 
vestigation in New York City last spring 
showed that vehicles running on its streets 
carried loads averaging only twenty-five 
per cent of their load capacity. Increasing 
this average’ to even fifty per cent would 
reduce by one-half the number of vehicles 
needed to handle the city‘s requirements 
and at the same time eliminate its heavy 
traffic congestion. The latter is necessary 
in order to permit motor trucks to oper- 
ate with something like real efficiency in 
this and many other cities. With a free 
flowing traffic and little or no delays at 
loading and unloading platforms motor 
trucks will rapidly supplant horse drawp 
vehicles. Municipal officials are forever 
planning and inaugurating new traffic regu- 
lations, widening streets, etc., when’ the 
solution of the traffic congestion really lies 
in the reorganization of street transporta 
tion. The existing efforts entail heavy ex- 
penses to the taxpayers, while the proper 
solution will bring also greatly reduced 
transportation costs for the benefit of 
every one. 

A better plan, which may be criticized as 
Utopian, would call for a single gigantic 
national organization, to accomplish for 
highway transportation what the American 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has 
done for the trans- 
mission of messages. 
This would be going 
the railroads one bet- 
ter, and idealistic as 
it may seem, one 
hardly dares set a 
limit on what the 
economic develop- 
ments of the future 
may lead to. At any 
rate there is no 
denying the impera- 
tive need for im- 
proved methods in 
highway transporta- 
tion, and for a sub- 
stitution of motor 





included in the rail- 
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A truck used for intercity haulage in Connectiout 


trucks for horse 
drawn vehicles. 














The Secret of Beinga 
Convincing Talker 






How I Learned It in One Evening 
By GEORGE RAYMOND 


be AVE you heard the news about 
Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly 
brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the center of the 
office. Jordan and I had started 
with the Great Eastern Machinery 
Co., within a month of each other, 
four years ago. A year ago Jordan 
was taken into the accounting divi- 
sion and I was sent out as salesman. 
Neither of us was blessed with an 
unusual degree of brilliancy, but we 
“got by” in our new jobs well enough 
to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, 
when I heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treas- 
urer of the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. 
But there was the “Notice to Em- 
ployees” on the bulletin board, tell- 
ing about Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a ca- 
pable fellow, quiet, and unassuming, 
but I never would have picked him 
for any such sudden rise. I knew 
too that the Treasurer of the Great 
Eastern had to be a big man, and I 
wondered how in the world Jordan 
landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked 
into Jordan’s new office, and after 
congratulating him warmly, I asked 
him to let me “in” on the details of 
how he jumped ahead-so quickly. 
His story is so intensely interesting 
that I am going to repeat it as close- 
ly as I remem- 
ber: 

“T’ll_ tell you 
just how it hap- 
pened, George, 
because you may 
pick up a point- 
er or two that 
will help you. 

“You remem- 
ber how scared 
I used to be 
whenever I had 


then, 
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As educator, lecturer, exec- 








utive, traveler and author few 
men are so well equipped by 
experienceand training as Dr. 
Law to teach the art of effec- 
tivespeaking. His ‘*‘Mastery 
of Speech’’ is the fruit of 20 
years active lecturing and in- 
Struction in Eastern schools 
and colleges preceded by an 
education at Oxford Academy, 
Amherst Col lege, Columbia 
University, The Teachers’ 
College, Brown University 
and New York University. 
He holds the degrees of A.B., 
A.M. and Ph.D. 

Dr. Law is the author oftwo 
novels, two books of poetry, 
and editor of six school text- 

ks. At present he is lec- 
turer in English in New York 
University, Lecturerin Peda- 
gogy in the Extension Work 
ofthe College of the City of 
New York, Head of the Dept. 
of English in the Stuyvesant 
High School and writer of the 
Weekly Lesson Plans for The 
Independent. 








to talk to the 
chief? . You re- 
member how you 
used to tell me 
that every time 
I opened my 
mouth I put my 
foot into it, 
meaning of 
course thatevery 
time I spoke I 
got into trou- 
ble? You re- 
member when 
Ralph _ Sinton 
left to take 
charge of the 


Western office and I was asked to 
present him: with the loving cup the 
boys gave him, how flustered I was 
and how I couldn’t say a word be- 
cause there were people around? 
You remember how confused I used 
to be every time I met new people? 
I couldn’t say what I wanted to say 
when I wanted to say it; and I deter- 
mined that if there was any possible 
chance to learn how to talk I was 
going to do it. ; 

“The first thing I did was to buy a num- 
ber of books on public speaking, but they 


. seemed to be meant for those who wanted 


to become orators, whereas what I wanted 
to learn was not only how to speak in pub- 
lic but how to speak to individuals under 
ae conditions in business and social 
ife. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about 
to give up hope of ever learning how to talk 
interestingly, I read an announcement stat- 
ing that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of 
New York University had just completed 
a new course in business talking and pub- 
lic speaking entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ 
The course was offered on approval without 
money in advance, so since I had nothing 
whatever to lose by examining the lessons, 
I sent for them and in a few days they 
arrived. I glanced through the entire eight 
lessons, reading the headings and a few 
paragraphs here and there, and in about an 
hour the whole secret of effective speaking 
wus opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had al- 

ways lacked confidence, why talking had 
always seemed something to be dreaded 
whereas it is really the simplest thing in 
the world to ‘get up and talk.’ I learned 
how to secure complete attention to what 
I was saying and how to make everything I 
said interesting, forceful and convincing. 
I learned the art of listening, the value of 
silence, and the power of brevity. Instead 
of being funny at the wrong time, I learned 
how and when to use humor with telling 
effect. 
' “But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say 
them to meet every condition. I found that 
there was a knack in making oral reports 
to my superiors. I found that there was a 
right way and a wrong way to present com- 
plaints, to give estimates, and to issue 
orders. 

“T picked up some wonderful pointers 
about how to give my opinions, about how 
to answer complaints, about how to ask 
the bank for a loan, about how to ask for 
extensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learned how to'bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those 
lessons there were chapters on speaking 
before large audiences, how to find mate- 
rial for talking and speaking, how to talk 
to friends, how to talk to servants, and how 
to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first even- 
ing and it was only a short time before I 
was able to apply all of the principles and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. It seemed that I got things 
done instantly, where formerly, as you 


know, what I said went ‘in one ear and 
out the other,’ 


I began to acquire an 





executive ability that surprised me. I 
smoothed out difficulties like a true diplo- 
mat. In my talks with the chief I spoke 
clearly, simply, convincingly. Then came 
my first promotion since I entered the ac- 
counting department.. I was given the job 
of —— complaints, and I made good. 
From that I was given the job of making 
collections. When Mr. Buckley joined the 
Officers’ Training Camp, I was made Treas- 
urer. Between you and me, George, my 
salary is now $7500 a year and I expect 
it will be more from the first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, 
that I attribute my success solely to the 
fact that I learned how to talk to people.” 

eeeTEE 

When Jordan finished, I asked him for 
the address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s 
Course and he gave it to me. I sent for 
it and found it to be exactly as he had 


stated. After studying the eight sim- 
ple lessons 1 began to sell to peo- 
ple who had _ previously refused to 


listen to me at all. After four months 
of record breaking sales during the dullest 
season of the year, I received a wire from 
the chief asking me to return to the home 
office. We had quite a long talk in which 
I explained how I was able to break sales 
records—and I was appointed Sales Mana- 
ger at almost twice my former salary. I 
know that there was nothing in me that 
had changed except that I had acquired 
the ability to talk where formerly I simply 
used “words without reason.” I can never 
thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are both 
spending all our spare time making public 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan is be- 
ing talked about now as Mayor of our little 
own. : 





So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, publishers of ““Mastery of Speech,” Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how 
you can, in one hour, learn the secret of 
speaking and how you can apply the prin- 
ciples of effective speech under all condi- 
tions, that they are willing to send you 
the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entiiely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the Course, send only 
$5 in full payment.’ You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Corporation 
Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s 





“Mastery of Speech,” a Course in Business Talk- 
ing and Public Speaking in eight lessons. I 
will either remail the Course to you within five 
days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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An Unknown Russian 


HE handsome centenary volume on the 

Life and Works of Feodor Vladimir 
Larrovitch, published by the Authors’ Club, 
will come as a surprize even to those best 
informed on Russian literature. But altho 
the outside werld knows nothing of Lar- 
rovitch, it seems the authors of the club 
know a great deal, for a dozen of them have 
contributed tributes, critiques and reminis- 
cences to this volume. Professor Giddings 
introduces him in stately style in “A Pro- 
legomenon to Larrovitch.” W. G. Jordan 
tclls us that he was born in the village of 
Tsubskaia in the Caucasus in 1817 and 
was banished to Lake Baikal in Siberia 
where he began his literary career. Rich- 
ardson Wright explains “The True and 
False About Larrovitch,” and Titus M. 
Coan tells of his “‘l'alks with Larrovitch,” 
whom it appears he knew intimately in 
Paris. We are even given samples of his 
prose and verse. The following is an ex- 
tract from an unpublished letter: 


We Russians have many saints, for it is given 
to us especially (1 say this in all humility) to 
tecognize, when we see them, those who may 
enter in thru the gates into the City. To be 
sure, their vogue rises and falls, some are for- 
gotten, some revived. Those who survive the 
vagaries of Time—mark this !—are the men who 
helped shape Russian destinies by molding our 
national soul into something entirely different 
from that of any other people. They have in- 
variably been of two classes—soldiers or monks: 
men of the type of Alexander Nevski, who 
stemmed the tide of the greut invasion and with 
rare diplomacy turned Tatar vassalage into Mus- 
covite independence, or men such as the monk 
Sergius who, a century later, labored to re- 
vitalize the national soul into a spirit strong, 
noble, and abiding. 

In any nation the standard of a people's 
moral force is more truly reflected in the lives 
of its saints than its warriors. The warrior 
leader often disregards moral law when the 
grim necessities of war assert themselves. In the 
saint is crystallized that spiritual force which is 
the very foundation of law and political struc- 
ture. The expedient standard of the warrior 
may “work.” as we use the term, but the ideal- 
istic standard of the saint endures, 

But mark this one great fact—the warrior 
who has saved a nation soon ceases to be a 
warrior and becomes a saint, his helmet takes 
on the adumbration of a halo. He becomes a 
savior of our Russian soul—our national soul, 
just as the religious saved our spiritual genus. 

The translated poems which we owe to 
G. S. Hellman, read as well as tho they 
had been written in English instead of 
Russian, for instance these stirring lines: 

SIBERIAN MARCHING SONG 

We march along the Moscow road, 

Five score adventurous men. 

The North Lights glitter in our eyes; 

A continent shall be our prize. 

Tho cold slays five—twice five!—why then, 

We march along the Moscow road, 

Four score brave men and ten. 

We march along the Moscow road, 

Four score brave men and ten. 

Tobolsk is passed, Yakutsk is near. 

Ha! ice and snow, think you we fear? 

Take twice your toll, We pay it. Then 

We march along the Moscow road, 

Four score adventurous men. 

We march along the Moscow road, 

Four score adventurous men. 

Tho crows shall flock to those that die, 

And we gnaw shoe-straps, you and I, 

And famine slays again, again 

We march along the Moscow road, 

A few adventurous men. 


The reader’s impression of the personal- 
ity and actuality of this synthetic genius is 
confirmed by portraits of Larrovitch in 
youth and age, a page from “Crasny Baba” 
(“The Red Woman”’), his first book, a pic- 
ture of the room in which he died and a 
photograph of his shirt, icon and pen. De- 
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tailed bibliographical notes are appended by 
Arthur Colton, and, as we might expect, 
the volume closes with an appeal for funds 
for the foundation of a Larrovitch Fellow- 
ship. The Authors’ Club deserves high 
praise for bringing into being a new Rus- 
sian writer and endowing him with a 
library of fictitious works. 

The critical reader of this book cannot 
question the right of Larrovitch to rank 
with such immortal authors as Ossian, 
Thomas Rowley, Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
Fray Agapida, Hippolyte Simon, Fiona 
Macleod and Patience Worth. 

Feodor Vladimir Larrovitch. An Appreciation 


of His Life and Works. Published by the Au- 
thors’ Club, New. York. $2. 


Beyond the Battle 


HE END OF THE WAR, by Walter E. 
Weyl, is a vigorous’ plea for a peace 
settlement based neither on conquest nor 
compromise but on a reconstruction of the 
world on lines of internationalism. Many 


_ books have been written to the same gen- 


eral effect, but few of them will so well re- 
pay the reading because few writers on the 
war have either so keen an insight into its 
problems or so lucid a manner of explain- 
ing them. Even the reader who dissents 
most vigorously from some of Mr. Weyl’s 
conclusions will find abundant food for 
thought on every page and feel that the 
time given to reading the book was less 
“spent” than invested. 

Some readers may feel that the author is 
rather severe on the Entente Allies. Thus 
he contends that a satisfactory peace could 
have been obtained in the summer of 1917 
had it not been for the imperialistic greed 
of some of the Allies: 

The Allies revealed an inelasticity, an intol- 
erance of the new Russian democracy and a 
thinly disguised desire for conquered territories 
that made diplomacy on a high level impossible. 
Rather than revise imperialistic war aims, they 
permitted Russia to go down, almost forced her 
to make a separate peace, and allowed Germany 
to break her up into a number of smaller states, 
easy to pit against one another. Italy’s desire to 
guin hasty possession of coveted territory, and 
lack of unity among the Allies led to the Italian 

















“Messboys weren't allowed shore leave’— 
an incident from Julien Bryan’s story of 
“Ambulance 464” 









defeat in the fall of 1917 and to a further 
strengthening of the autocratic and militaristic 
classes in. Germany. Finally, by permitting, if 
not encouraging Japan to inv Siberia, in 
circumstances which indicated that the proposed 
intervention was to be a predatory attack, our 
allies set upon themselves the stamp of impe- 
rialism. 

To these shortsighted actions and omissions 
of our allies the President of the United States 
has been stedfastly opposed. Repeatedly he has 
stood alone for the long-time policy based on 
principle, while statesmen in the Allied coun- 
tries clamored for immediate ends, a profitable 
victory and a punitive peace. 

But, however critical, even if unjustly 
critical, of the Entente peace program, the 
author is no advocate of the policy of sur- 
render or even of a status quo ante peace. 
He emphasizes the danger of a victorious 
Germany and the still greater, because 
more probable, danger of a compromise 
peace which would give the Central Pow- 
ers a free hand in what once was Russia. 
“German militarism” is not a catch phrase 
of the patriotic pamphleteer; it is a real 
threat to the future of the world: 

Militarism had always been associated in our 
minds with autocracy, and that we had con- 
ceived as a weak-minded and hoary immigrant 
from an outlived age. . . . We no longer had 
any quarrel with kings and emperors, who had 
had their claws cut and had become gracious 
layers of cornerstones and innocent symbols of 
democratic power. Autocracy, we believed, would 
disappear gradually and in fractions, tail, body 
and head, like the Cheshire cat, until, as with 
British royalty, nothing remained but the smile. 

The war taught us that autocracy was not a 
thing of kings and crown princes, but a living 
principle, an efficient form of social organiza- 
tion. Instead of dying decently at the first whiff 
of factory smoke, instead of being run over by 
the new railroads or crowded to death in our 
modern cities, it converted industrialism to its 
own uses and seated itself in the center of the 
economic system. It did not die of education, 
but made of the school teacher one of its main 
supports. The university and the newspaper 
became, not its executioners, but its servile 
handmaidens. Autocracy was efficient. It per- 
sisted in living. It persisted in growing. Therein 
lay its menace. It was expansive, necessarily ex- 
pansive. 

The End of the War, by Walter E. Weyl. 

Macmillan Co. $2. 


With Three Armies 


F the countless war books, this is one 

of the few certain to live as an unofficial 
document of the World War. The author, 
Mr. Arthur Stanley Riggs, is especially 
qualified to write such a book. In addition 
to being a literary man, he is a great 
traveler and a student of history. With a 
background of knowledge and experience, 
he went to the western front; he visited the 
trenches of three armies—English, French 
and Belgian; he crost the devastated ter- 
ritory and saw the scars of Kaiserism; he 
looked into No Man’s Land and finally he 
investigated the vast activities behind the 
lines. All that he saw and heard he pre- 
sents to the people at home in a simple, 
straightforward way and save for the two 
concluding chapters, he does not attempt 
to philosophize about the war. His motive 
is to “bring the war home to the reader” 
and in that he succeeds admirably. His 
views and observations he calls merely 
those of an ordinarily intelligent layman, 
but the reader soon discovers that the 
ordinarily intelligent layman in question 
has quality of style and breadth of vision. 
The book is profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs of war scenes and war celebrities 
and reproductions of cartoons, posters and 
proclamations, including a facsimile of the 
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announcement of the execution of Edith 
Cavell signed by General von Bissing. 

Thruout there are delightful passages 
like this: 

Paris is still Paris, Nothing, apparently, can 
ever wholly transform the eternal spirit of youth 
that keeps this marveious capital perennially 
fresh. True, her lights are dimmed, her wounds 
many and grievous, her shops are closed. Only 
a few of the many, to be sure, as one scans the 
long streets, but enough to give us a notion of 
what a war like this in the United States would 
mean, with fronts boarded up and quaint no- 
tices pasted for the information of customers. 
On one Parisian miliiner’s shuttered window 
is a neat sign: “Owner away. Studying German 
styles. Will reopen at the end of the war with 
a complete new line.” Will he? is the thought 
that strikes every one after the gay, almost im- 
pudent humor of the noice has passed. 

With Three Armies, by Arthur Stanley liggs. 

Bobbs-merrilt Lo. $1.b 


Ambulance 464 


We of the American Ambulance Field Service 
have no desire to pose as heroes. I went over, as 
did so many of the others, with the object of 
seeing war at first hand and of getting some 
excitement, as weil as being of some service. But 
having learned of some of the terrible things 
which had been done by the enemy and what 
the French people had gone thru, and having 
become imbued with some of the wonderful spirit 
of the French, our point of view was autered. 

In the diary of his eight months in the 
service Julien H. Bryan, a seventeen year 
old boy who went to France because he 
was too young to go to college, tells an 
entertaining, rambling story of coercing a 
decrepit motor, exercizing on the roof of 
his car, making hard, dangerous trips to 
bring in blessés, swanking about a bit in 
London and working his way home as mess 
boy on a transport. To read it is to share 
in the experiences Mr. Bryan recounts and 
to absorb as he did a deep, unspoken, ac- 
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tion-impelling sympathy with the ideals for 
cane Neauae tombe ton. Every dime you spend for Quaker Oats buys you 

Sateen set by Julien H. Bryan. Macmil- 2, 000 calories of food. 

an oO. ou. 

(The Calory is the energy unit used by 
In the Reichstag the Government in its food comparisons.) 

N THE REICHSTAG, b Alsati : eu: 

Deputy Abbé E. ones ak i In other foods, at this writing, the cost of those 
amazing revelation of the procedure, cus- 2,000 calories runs about as follows: 
toms, and atmosphere of intrigue, that one 
feels a seat in it would entail perpetual be- 
wilderment upen the holder. Imagine, as * 
herein set forth, parties grouped in a sort Cost of 2,000 Calories 
of drill system, the voracious attacks of In Quaker Oats - - $ .10 In Halibut - - - $1.06 
the deputies upon the refreshment tables In Round Steak - - 82 In Canned Salmon - -66 
at official receptions, the blandishments and In Leg of Lamb - - -96 In Canned Corn - . -60 
shady tricks of the Government: to win re- In Veal Cutlets - - 1.14 In Canned Peas - : 1.08 
calcitrant members—they nearly all appear InSaltCod- - - 1.56 In Potatoes - - - .26 
to have their price to be repented of later 
--wi he dominati i ible Kai ‘ ‘ 
ona te 7 ear sexes rae aia Pcp . So a dime’s worth of Quaker Oats yields as many calories as a 
least realize the complete impotency to dollar’s worth of meat foods, on the average. 


which the Reichstag has been reduced. Some foods run up to 15 times the Quaker Oats cost, measured 


In the Reichstag, by Abbé E. Wetterlé. G. H. : : 
on ae on this basis. 
But Quaker Oats means more than money-saving. It is better- 
At Armageddon balanced, more complete than meat foods. It is almost the ideal 
P I wish I could get it 7 — boys Bad in Uncle food. 
am’s country—how ifferent is war is . rae : 
from other other wars. =. Other wars—what With food cost where it is today, these facts should be consid- 
i ey matter? ... ut this—this matters! * * 
ie wath Sour Whe and aten and Geely end ered. You can lessen that cost and live better by using more 
life. It’s the war of the Kingdom. Quaker Oats. 


Thus speaks one Lubin, an intellectual 


Jew, in Will Irwin’s A Reporter at Arma- 
yeddon. Likely it is merely a coincidence 
that the author’s title foreshadows the 
two impressive chapters in which Lubin 
proclaims the Law of the Prophets as the 


foundation of democratic civilization, but The Extra-Flavory Flakes 
the connection startles one when reading 


“The Voice of Israel” and “Off Sorrento.” In Quaker Oats you get delightful flavor. It is flaked from queen grains 
The kingdom on earth, as defined by Lubin, only—just the rich, plump oats. We get but ten pounds from a_ bushel. 
is a confederation of nations to enforce This extra flavor costs you no extra price. You should make sure to get ‘it. 
that moral code of universal peace and ° 

righteousness delivered by the Hebrew Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c te 32c 

prophets as the earliest pioneers of civili- ; ‘ 

zation—“Thou shalt not kill,” etc.—and Except in the Far West and Soath (2030) 
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Six of Many Office Uses 


3-in-One cleans and polishes desks, 3 3-in-One renews worn typewriter rib- 5 3-in-One stops squeaking of revolv- 
filing cabinets, all office furniture. bons. Better than re-inking. Apply ing chairs and stools. 


3-in-One lubricates typewriters just With tooth-brush. Allow oil to perme- 3-in-One is the correct lubricant for 
right. Saves repair-bills. Makes #t€ ribbon. adding machines and all casculating 
old machines run like new. Never gums 4 sin- One cleans the keys. Prevents machines. Also polishes the case and 


or collects dirt. 4 or tarnish on the metal surfaces. prevents tarnish. 


The High Quality Oil 
3o- -in - One for Offices and Banks 


costs little—saves its price many times over. Keeps all delicate office mechanisms in smooth working 
order. Try it on typewriters, adding, calculating and billing machines, numbering and dating stamps, 
check-protecting devices. Best for time locks of vaults. Penetrates instantly to 
the bottom of the deepest bearing, lubricates perfectly, wears long. 

8-in-One transforms old office furniture. Works out the grime of time— 
causes superficial scratches to disappear. No oily residue remains to show 
fingermarks and catch dust. 3-in-One polishes and prevents tarnish on the 
bright nickel and other metal parts of bank safes and vaults. 

8-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores, east of Rocky Mountain states, in 
50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE The 3-in-One Dictionary of Uses describes an infinite variety of needs for this pure, high-grade 
oil. On réquestwe will gladly send you a copy—and a liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 165 UM. Broadway, New York } 
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LANGUAGES &s NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


N ALL PHONOG ~ tty : . 
oO - = opening daily for teeny menand women. 
“*Like teaeatag © tune—end eoguey 


Never has the demand been so great and the pay 

pent, Se, on yt rae ya Our free booklet expiaina bow. in your spare time 

iow ome, you may mea Cert! blie Accountant, 
wand Rosana UAGE- Sas E ce 


Cost Accountant, Banker, Broker, Corporate Secre- 
tary, Business Organizer, Advertising, Sales and 


Real Estate Expert by our easy system. tend for 
ere in i tet —— le booklet and state which course i.terests you. 
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METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


te a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $1 

to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 








NURSES’ RESIDENCE 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month, 
Blackwell's Islend is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. ‘The palatial nurses’ home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an ideal 
@lace to live in. 
As a war measure, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months, Every 
young woman who enters a trainin school for nursing to-day renders a patriotic service by releasing a 
pair of trained hands for service ver There. 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 

















today stand at Armageddon fighting against 
the German Beast of Ruthless Paganism. 
That Mr. Irwin’s deservedly won host of 
readers should not conclude from the above 
that he has suddenly turned an abstruse 
philosopher, one hastens to add that his 
narrative of visits to Spain, France, Switz- 
erland and Italy is as absorbingly interest- 
ing in a popular sense as his former war 
books. 


A Reporter at Armageddon, by Will Irwin. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50, 


The Battle of the Somme 


S a historian Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

has improved conspicuously since his 
first volume of A History of the Great War. 
His present book, the third in sequence, is 
devoted almost entirely to what is now 
known as the First Battle of the Somme. 
Leading up to it are the actions from Janu- 
ary to July, 1916, including a brief refer- 
ence to the naval battle of Jutland. Of 
this stupendous conflict on the Somme, 
which the author details with praiseworthy 
fidelity and illuminating incidental touches, 
we have here an easily readable standard 
work of first quality. It is perhaps as well 
for us to bear in mind the repeatedly ex-. 
prest opinion of the enemy as a fighter. 
Says an “experienced soldier” : 

There is one thing we have all learned and 
that is that the Hun is a jolly good soldier and 
engineer, so don’t listen to any other nonsense. 
If you get hand to hand with him he gives in 
at once, but he practically never lets you get so 
close. As long as Fritz has a trench and a gun 
he will stick there till he is made crow’s rations. 

The second battle of the Somme has 
shown that Fritz once driven out of his 
trench into open fighting gives in by the 
thousand before the dash and never-let-up 
of our soldiers. 


A History of the Great War, by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. G. H, Doran Co. $2. 


My Four Weeks in France 


ON’T be misled by the similarity of 

titles. Ring W. Lardner’s diary, My 
Four Weeks in France, is not a bit like 
Ambassador Gerard’s chronicle, “My Four 
Years in Germany.” In fact it is like no 
other book that has come back to us from 
the front. Mr. Lardner’s viewpoint is in- 
corrigibly funny, not even war’s alarms 
can muffile his sense of humor; all along 
his route from “an Atlantic port” thru 
submarine zone to front line trenches and 
back again he discards as non-essential any- 
thing that may fail to produce a laugh. 
The result is an excellent antidote for an 
overdose of military strategy or discussion 
of the philosophy of war. Here is war as 
Mr. Lardner saw it: 


Thursday, September 13. Paris. 

Up early and to the garage. Delivered the 
tools. ‘““Vous had better buy a tire pump,” said 
my adviser. 

“Je suppose,” said I, “that I'll have to g-t 
an order from Papa Joffre.” 

“No,” he said. “That’s une chose vous can 
buy sans an order.” 

“Youlez-vous get to work on the car righ 
away ” 

“Ah, oui,” says he. 

I asked my chauffeur to take me to a maison 
du tire pumps. We found one on the Champs 
Elysées. Other things for sale in the store were 
watches and perfumery, I proceeded thence to 
French General Headquarters. . 

Monsieur du License surprized me by asking 
for a picture and taking my description, which 
I could almost have rimed ‘by this time— 

Hair jet black, but a paucity of it; 
Forehead high as the Eiffel tower; 
Prominent nose, but it’s mine; I love it; 
Eyes the brown of the pansy flower; 
Medium mouth, not the best for kisses; 

Chin as round as a billiard ball; 
Dark complected—Oh, Mister, this is 
Me, and I’m better than siz feet tall 

“What est the numéro of the engine?” 

“Four hundred and fifty-six thousand three 
hundred and four,” I replied sans batting an 
eyelash. 

He took it down and disappeared into an ad- 
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jcining room. In a little while he returned with 
a license plate—second-hand to match the car. 

I carried it along to display to the man at 
G. H. Q., as it is technically known 

“Ou can I get the tires?” I asked. 

“Anywhere, with that order,” he said. 

So I told the driver to go anywhere, and he 
misunderstood and took me everywhere. The tire 
maison he chose was as far away as he could 
drive without crossing the Swiss border. 

“Now back to the United States garage,”’ said 
I, and we arrived just as they were closing. 

My friend told me that the car had been 
“taken down.” When I saw it I was convinced 
that the “taking down’ had been accomplished 
with shrapnel. 

“How many months will it take to put it to- 
gether again?” I asked. 

“Trés few minutes,” said the mechanic. “It 
will be all finished ae parent 3 midi.” 

“It looks all finished no’ 

“Avez-vous votre license he inquired. 

I dis played it triumphantly. 

“Ah, oui,” he said. “But that’s just the license 
for the car. Vous must aussi have a driver’s 
license.”’ : 

“Bonne nuit!” I yelped. “‘And what for ?’ 

My Four ‘Weeks in France, by Ring W. Lard- 

ner. Bobbs, Merrill & Co. $1.25. 


Huts in Hell 


IHERE is, in this little volume by Dr. 

Poling, associate president of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, more than 
the vivid, virile account of his experiences 
with our army on the western front. There 
is the answer to a question which in varied 
forms is being asked by many people in 
America today: “Exactly what does the 
Y. M. C. A. do for our boys over there? 
Vaguely we know—but particulars. . . .?” 

It is just these particulars which Dr. 
Poling supplies. His is the gift of that 
genial and personal touch which lends real- 
ity to the recounted incident, and he has 
obtained his material first hand. Alone, he 
managed a front-line hut for three days; 
he talked with our soldiers before they went 
into battle and after they came out; he saw 
them in hospital, in billets, in the trenches, 
on leave; and as one who exposed himself 
with them to all the dangers of the line, 
be obtained an intimate knowledge of the 
attitude—and the gratitude!—of the men 
toward the Y, M. C. A. 

In speaking of one of the huts, Dr. Pol- 
ing says: 

Home it is to these far-called soldiers of free- 
dom who pay the sterner price of the world’s 
redemption. It holds them to their yesterdays, 
it grips them to their pasts. In the atmosphere 
of its manly decency they breathe deeply and 
are purified. . . . We could not win this war 
without the Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
for, even tho our armies reached Berlin, our 
souls would lose their way. 

Huts in Hell, by Daniel A. Poling. Christian 

Endeavor World, Boston. $1.35. 


Stories of Men at War 


E have much literature of the war 

but very little real literature. Any- 
thing about the war is interesting and the 
stories told by the average fighting man 
are no less gripping because they lack the 
intangible quality that we call literary 
style. It is a keen pleasure to find a book 
like Gentlemen at Arms which combines 
fidelity to facts and vividness of narrative 
with a rare gift for the phrase and the 
most discriminating sense of values. 

This is war fiction—short stories in the 
best sense of the term—but based on ac- 
tual experiences. Each one is striking, and 
the cumulative effect of the whole collec- 
tion is unforgettable. Here is the atmos- 
phere of the war, the psychology of the 
warriors. We get down under the skin of 
the fighting men and see their minds and 
souls laid bare. The big, live, moving events 
are here as in all stories of the war, but 
this first-hand knowledge of the human 
reactions is something which is seldom dis- 
closed to us. These are human souls, not 
fighting machines, and their struggles and 
agonies, yes, and their triumphs, even their 
fun, make up a series of stories which 
ought to take their place among the per- 




















War Service and System Service 


O many of our employees have left for the War, and 

so much of our factory space is devoted to govern- 
ment work, that it is difficult to keep the Production of 
filing devices and supplies up with the increasing pace 
set by Demand. 


We are, however, keeping intact our highly specialized 
sales representation, and diverting the full power of its 
energy and ability from sales-work into SYSTEM 
PLANNING SERVICE, for the Government and for 
Industry. 


Without proper methods and equipment for keeping its 
records, Industry would be crippled within a period of 
weeks; the Government would meet untold difficulties 
in the conduct of the War. 


Record Filing equipment and supplies are the foundation 

of business that is built to endure, and System Service is 

the architect. Y and E Equipment, Supplies and System 

Service are even greater necessities today than ever 
- . before. 


For these reasons we are doing the utmost to overcome 

. Production difficulties, and will also maintain our System- 
Planning Service—at our own expense, as always—for 
the periods of the War and the Reconstruction. 


We welcome inquiries about methods 
thought best for handling anv system of: 
record-keeping. Write us (fully), or inquire 
of our local representatives. Address on 


request. 
Vertical Filing Systems Folders, Guides, Metal Index Tabs 
Card Index Systems “Safe Files” for Blueprints 
Machine Accounting Equipment Shannon Arch-File Systems 
Card Record Forms “Super-Wood” Filing Cabinets 
Efficiency Desks Transfer Cases 


“Fire-Wall” Steel Filing Cabinets Record Filing Safes, etc. 


YAWMAN AD FRBE MFG.(@. 


Makers of ‘‘Y and E”’ Filing Equipment and Office Systems 
1190 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, Newark, 
Philadel vhia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, hicago, 
<ansas City, San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles. 


(1200 Agencies Elsewhere) 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. 
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OSES, Violets and the earlier blooming potted plants compete with late Chrysanthe- 
R mum varieties, to dominate Thanksgiving displays in Flower shops everywhere. 
It’s needless to say that flowers will contribute much to your Thanksgiving observance. 


This Thanksgiving, perhaps, your soldier boy will be on furlough, or you'll entertain another soldier 


boy in his place. Think how much he will appreciate the presence of flowers there in your home. 


Your florist is ready to handle Thanksgiving orders with infinite care as to details of arrangement. The 


cost will be small as you desire. 
It’s appropriate to send Thanksgiving Floral Remembrances 


Flowers may be sent anywhere in the U. S. or Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
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manent literature of the war, so poignant 
and so vital are they. 


Gentlemen at Arms, by “Centurion.” Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.40. 


The Destroyers Make Good 


F you are proud of our navy, or if you 

want to be, read James B. Connolly’s 
colorful account of The U-Boat Hunters in 
the Atlantic war zone and in the North 
Sea. Mr. Connolly crost on one of our 
troopships and later cruised on an Ameri- 
can destroyer off the English coast. His 
descriptions are eloquent of the vigorous 
action and hard work that sea service de- 
mands, and of the high achievement with 
which it recompenses. Interesting anecdotes 
of flotilla humor enliven Mr. Connolly’s 
book; there is a noteworthy chapter on 
The Navy as a career. 


The U-Boat Hunters, by James B. Connolly. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The Turks at War 


APTAIN GEORGE A, SCHREINER, 

the author of From Berlin to Bag- 
dad, is seemingly both: an American citizen 
and a former officer in the Boer War. He 
gives us an account of personal observa- 
tions of Turkey in wartime, and a view of 
the Gallipoli campaign from the enemy 
side. After reading his book we cannot 
escape the conviction that he would have 
been better advised at this time to parade 
less his privileged intimacy with high Ger- 
man and Turkish officers, and display more 
recognition of the bravery with which -the 
French and British fought the unfortunate 
Gallipoli campaign. 


From Berlin te Bagdad, by George A. Schrei- 
ner. Harper & Bros. $2. 


Germany Her Own Judge 


HIS scholarly research into state 

papers, shows Germany. condemned 
not only by her own action but by her own 
word. 

The author, born in Russia, educated in 
Switzerland, choosing Germany as his home 
—‘“as it was thoroly sympathetic to me in 
many respects, not least .politically”—cor- 
rectly defines himself as a cosmopolitan, and 
his collection of facts, coming from an evi- 
dent student of European history, makes 
Germany Her Own Judge an extensive but 
carefully written treatise of superlative 
value. 

It reminds one of Dr. Church’s answer 
to the German professors, except that it 
goes deeper and is of course a later work. 
Possibly few Americans have taken the 
trouble to read the full text of the Belgian 
state papers, because before the war Ger- 
many made public only such parts of these 
papers as would not condemn. Suter-Lerch, 
by means of quoting fully the state papers 
of the belligerents, places the noose where 
it is best fitting for a German hanging. 


Germany Her Own Judge by FH. J. Suter- 
Lerch. Houghton-Miffiin Co., Boston. 50 cents. 


War Books of Many Sorts 


Sous Les ARMs, by Marcel Moraud. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) A collection of descriptive articles 
on various phases of the war written in simple 
French. Contains explanatory notes and vocab- 


A GeneraL’s Letters To Hits Son. (Hongh- 
ton, Mifflin Co., $1.) Excellently given advice 
from an older to a younger officer, that applies 
not only to military life. Well worth reading by 
everybody. 

PresENT Day WARFARE, by Jacques Rouvier. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.85.) A most inter- 
esting commentary and description of war as 
it is fought today. Not tactics for the officer, 
but facts for the layman. 


Tue Frame Taat Is France, by Henry Mal- 
herbe. (Century Co., $1.) With exquisite 
and finished art the author presents delicate 
portraits, brief musings, clear-cut incidents of 
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for 1917, is at the same time the most personal 
and the most impersonal that has come to us 
hot from the fighting zone. 


KNIGHTs OF THE AIR, by Bennett A. Molter. 
(Appleton & Co., $1.50.) As interesting to the 
lay reader sa it should be of value to the avia- 
tion student: 

THE Spy ON THE SUBMARINE, by Com. Thomas 
D. Parker, U. S. N. (W. A. Wilde Co., Chi- 
cago.) A story with genuine nautical quality, 
and much of instructive value. 

Tue Biack Watcn, by Joe Cassels, Scout. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) Another ac- 
count of the first months of the war by a mem- 
ber of the Black Watch who was in the retreat 
from Mons. 


A VILLAGE IN Picarpy, by Ruth Gaines. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., $1.50) The story of the Smith 
College Relief Unit’s work with the peasants in 
devastated France—a picturesque tale of one of 
war’s bypaths. 

FInpING THEMSELVES, by Julia C. Stimson. 
(Macmillan Co., $1.25.) Intimate family letters 
by the American chief nurse of a Base Hospital 
Unit in France, written during America’s first 
year at war. 

Back From HEtu, by S. C. Benson. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., $1.30.) A former church minis- 
ter and ardent pacifist, who is now a volunteer 
American soldier, tells of the German reign of 
terror he witnessed in Belgium. 


THE War Doc, by Edward Peple. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 50 cents.) “The grit of a dog who 
was unafraid” is the subject of this slim volume 
of appealing verse. written to hein the Red 
Cross, and dedicated to “any good dog, and all 
of them.” 

FiGHTING THE BocHE UNDER GROUND, by Cap- 
tain H. D. Trounce. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50.) Vivid, first-hand account of mine con- 
structing and firing under No-Man’s-Land. Rich 
with tales of a hitherto little recognized phase 
of war-time heroism. 


Our or THE JAwWs OF HUNLAND, by McMullen 
and Evans, (G. P. Putnam, $1.50.) Apart from 
the thrill of adventure in the escapes of Ally 
prisoners from Germany, this picture of Ger- 
many’s internal condition convinces one that the 
lot of the German people is one of overwhelming 
hardship. 

Genseric, KING OF THE VANDALS AND FIRST 
Prussian Kaiser, by Poultney Bigelow. (G. H. 
Putnam, $1.50.) The story of G ic’s conquest 
of the Roman Empire, interpreted in the light 
of recent events in the history of the modern 
Vandals and their king. 


THE VANDAL oF Europe, by Wilhelm Muhloh. 
(G. P. Putnam, $1.50.) The reading public is 
now familiar with Dr. Muhlon’s sensational rev- 
elations of the mental attitude of those in Ger- 
many’s high places before and after the out- 
break of war. His diary printed serially is now 
published in book form. 


CoLetTe BAUDOCHE: THE Story or A YOUNG 
GikL or Metz, by Maurice Barrés; translated by 
Frances Wilson Huard. (George H. Doran Co., 
$1.50.) A before-the-war analysis of Franco- 
Prussian antagonism, translated into human 
terms, with the purpose of revealing the loyalty 
of Lorraine to France. 


For the Business Library 


MERCHANDISING, by Archer Wall Douglas. 
(Macmillan Co., $1.) Absorbingly interesting, 
packed with useful information, and written 
with so engaging a manner as to give life and 
actual charm to what many would consider the 
dry details of business. The last chapter, “The 
Human Equation,” is itself well worth the price 
of the book. 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF THE BUSI- 
NEss EXEcuTIVE, by Enoch Burton Gowin. (Mac- 
millan Co., $1.50.) Deals with the problem 
of producing executives having the desirable 
natural characteristics cultivated and perfected 
by satisfactory training; a study of successful 
methods in use in many large corporations, to- 
gether with the views of practical business men 
and students of business psychology. 


Tur Law or CoMMERCIAL PapER, by William 
Underhill Moore. (D. Appleton & Co., $2.) Pro- 
vides for business men, bankers and brokers, 
students of business methods, employees and 
the general reader, a serviceable reZerence book 
covering carefully and comprehensively the use 
or law of commercial paper now used as me- 
dium of exchange. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING Practice, by John 
B. Opdyke. (A. W. Shaw Co., rv non dly Writ- 
ten with a deliberately pedagogic aim and is 
in consequence more likely to interest the teach- 
er and the student than the experienced man of 
affairs. The extensive bibliography is useful. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING, by Henry C. 
Adams. (Henry Holt & Co., $3.) Has for its 
chief aim the explanation of accepted standard 
accounting rules and the making clear what is 
meant by a scientific system of accounts; the 
author is the recognized authority on the sub- 
ject and his book is basic for students of ac- 
counting and for officials. 








Brush 


Teeth 


In This Way for a Week 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Watch the F ilm Go 


Dental science ‘has obtained a new 
and better method of teeth cleaning. 
Able authorities have proved it by clin- 
ical tests. 


It is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And we offer you a 
special tube to show its unique results. 


Its object is to end the film on teeth 
—the cause of most tooth troubles— 
that slimy film which gets into crevices 
and stays, and which resists the tooth 
brush. ‘ 


That film is what discolors—not your 


teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So that film is the great tooth 
destroyer. 


Old methods of tooth brushing fail to 
end film. That is why brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. This new method 
does remove it, and we urge you to 
prove it by a simple test. 


A New Dental Era 


Dental authorities have watched the 
Pepsodent action in thousands of cases. 
Years of proving show that this prod- 
uct marks a new dental era. 


It is based on pepsin, the digestant of 

albumin. The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object is to dissolve the film, 
then to constantly prevent its accumu- 
lation. 
_ Old methods for using pepsin were 
impossible on teeth. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
which destroys enamel. 


But modern science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted patents. 
That method is employed in Pepsodent. 
And it solves the problem of this film 
as nothing else has done. 

The result is a dentifrice which, au- 
thorities say, must supersede the old 
kinds. You will know that when you 
try it. 


Send the coupon with 1o cents for a 
special tube. Use it like any tooth paste 
and watch results. Note how clean your 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the film. See how teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. 


Those results are essential to your 
teeth’s protection. You will want them 
always when you see them once. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 
A size not sold in Drug Stores 


THE PEPSODENT Co. 
Dept. 233, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Enclosed find 10c for a Special Tube of 
Pepsodent. 
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Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 





Paepsa 
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’ The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Pencils and 
eye glasses 


You wouldn’t want to 
read all day through 
another person’s glasses. 
Of course not! And 
neither should you 
work all day with a 
pencil never intended 
for your kind of work. 





has, among its graduating de- 
grees, a pencil of the precise 
hardness or softness to suit each 
kind of work—each individual 
taste. The strong, smooth, re- 
sponsive leads are making work 
easier, quicker, more economical 
in every industry and profession. 
Made in 17 degrees—9H (hard- 
est) to 6B (softest); HB (me- 
dium) is most popular for gen- 
eral work. 


Write us the nature of your 
pencil work and name of dealer, 
enclosing 15¢ in stamps, and we 
will send you full-length samples 
of the right degrees for you, 
worth double the money — also 
our chart showing the uses of the 
17 degrees. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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Dept. 143-J JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
‘anadi. blished 
y : =. 1827 


A.R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Send Your Name and We'll} 
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OPINIONS 





I desire to express particular commenda- 
tion of three editorial articles which ap- 
peared in your issue of Sept. 21 on “Intel- 
lectual Preparedness,” “Coal” and “Liberty 
After the War.” These articles to me ap- 
pear to be particularly timely. 

If I am informed correctly there are 
states in the Middle West where it is for- 
bidden to use in public any language but 
English; and even in the homes—so the 
report goes—it is unlawful for any 
but those who know no other language but 
their native language to use anything but 
English. This, if true, matches the intoler- 
ance of the most intolerant state of Europe. 

The coal situation could not very well 
be more wretched. All thru the last season 
there was open selling at prices beyond 
the supposed maximum. Early this year 
we were urged to “Order early.” Notwith- 
standing this, some who ordered in the 
middle of March when coal was at $8.50 
still have empty bins, and the price is $11, 
and going up. 

The last paragraph of your article “Lib- 
erty After the War” beginning “The one 
restriction of liberty that is without ex- 
cuse that imposed by intolerance, fanaticism 
and mobmindedness,” is particularly time- 
ly, for there is at the present time in this 
country a federation of church leaders, 
growing in influence and power, whose 
avowed purpose is to mold by legislation 
the religious practise in this country in 
conformity with their ideas. 

The editorial in the September 14 issue, 
“Scientific Permission to Eat,” is one from 
which I must mildly dissent, notwithstand- 
ing Professor Osborn’s high standing, for 
the following reasons: 

1. My experience with patients is that 
a large proportior, when choosing their 
own menu, will persistently eat those things 
which hinder their recovery. 

2. The experience of such men as Luigi 
Cornaro and Horace Fletcher, show that 
long life and splendid endurance may re- 
sult from a voluntary restriction from food 
from what one has eaten when “following 
his instincts.” 

3. Life insurance statistics show that the 
life expectancy of a man of thirty-five is 
better if he is 10 per ceut under average 
weight than if he is the average, and very 
much better than if he is above the average. 
If this means anything at all it means that 
the average man, when following his in- 
stinct, eats too much. 

4. How about the “instincts” that lead 
man to use alcohol and drugs? There is 
hardly a native race but has found and put 
in use some one or more of some of these 
narcotic drugs. G. H. HEALD 

Washingion, D. C. 

To find three likable editorials in a single 
nuwuber is great good luck. We wish we 
could keep up that average for every issue 
and each reader. The mild criticism of the 
fourth editorial is no less welcome than 
the commendation of the other three. Dr. 
Heald, who is editor of Life and Health, 
raises some good points. But in calling at- 
tention to experiments that go to. prove 
that the normal appetite is on the whole 
a good guide we did not mean to imply 
that everybody, even a person of diseased 
or perverted appetite, should eat everything 
or all he wanted to on all occasions. 








We who are working for international 
relations founded on justice and democracy 
repudiate the name “pacifist” in its, present 
interpretation. The words “pacifist” and 
“pacifism” came from Europe years ago in 
good standing, and in their original sense 
stood for world organization and the final 
abolition of war. They were, however, never 





satisfactory to most of the American work- 
ers because of their passive sound and 
capacity of being misconstrued. 

Recently these words have been made to 
stand for qualities both weak and bad— 
qualities from which in their original mean- 
ing they were as far removed as patriotism 
is from disloyalty. The vast majority of 
members of peace societies are as remote 
from “pacifism” when interpreted as cow- 
ardice, sedition, and treason, as are workers 
for righteousness from promoters of un- 
righteousness. 

Our belief is what it always has been, 
viz., that a League of Nations must be 
formed to keep order and promote justice 
in the civilized world by means of an In- 
ternational Court, a Council of Concilia- 
tion, and an international force. The fruits 
of this war must be a better and a war-less 
world. 

Mrs. J. MALCOLM ForBEs and others. 

We sympathize somewhat with the feel- 
ing of these protestants. The word “paci- 
fist,” imported into the language from the 
French within the last five years, has never 
been popular among those to whom it was 
applied and now is decidedly unpopular. 
It is especially a glaring misnomer when 
applied to the advocates of a League of 
Nations, for the prevention of war is only 
one of the objects of such a world organi- 
zation. As well call the framers of the 
American constitution pacifists because one 
of their objects was “to insure domestic 
tranquillity.” As well call the church an 
“Anti-Sin Society.” The negative aspect 
of the movement is not the most important 
altho it has too often been made the most 
couspicuous. 








Your issue 7th inst., “Stop the tiger’— 
a perfectly desirable suggestion, and if we 
were dealing with ordinarily constituted 
human beings something could, no doubt, be 
done to minimize further loss of the un- 
replaceable. 

Unfortunately, however, we are face to 
face with facts which must place the entire 
odium for this disgusting conflict on the 
shoulders of the Germans—the German 
people as a mass without any fool distinc- 
tions. 

Unquestionably the Central Powers must 
be made to pay handsomely—so far as 
money can pay—for all replaceable dam- 
uge. But, if there is any sense of justice 
left in us there must be a sort of repara- 
tion extorted for those exquisite monu- 
ments of human genius—such as the Cloth 
Hall of Ypres, Reims Cathedral, ete. 

To carry out such a proper and most 
necessary and salutary course at least a 
similar number of such edifices in Germany 
and Austria should be destroyed. 

People capable of rebuilding such edifices 
as Germany has so wantonly and malicious- 
ly destroyed no longer exist. We are me- 
chanics nowadays—not artists. 

WILLIAM DuNsMoRE Boum 

Boise, Idaho 

The world is greatly the loser by the de- 
struction of the Cloth Hall of Ypres, the 
Cathedral of Reims and the Library of 
Touvain. We cannot see that the world 
would be the gainer by the destruction of 
the Rathaus of Nuremburg, the Cathedral 
of Cologne and the Library of Leipzig. To 
destroy a building of a captured city is the 
same as killing a prisoner. Both edifice 
and individual are irreplaceable. We cannot 
adequately punish the Germans for such 
wanton destruction of life and property but 
that is no reason for imitating them. 
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War Saving Stamps Will Save Soldiers 











methods of the banking business are| = 
taught by executives of the  institu-|: 
tion, and by trained professors from 


the best university faculties. The president 
of the institution, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
says that in addition to doing a full day’s 
work at his bench or desk a young man 
should make another day out of his spare 
time and devote this day to learning all| = 
about his profession, so as to understand 
the meaning of every thing he does, the 
approved process and the fundamental prin- 
ciple, and thus be equipt to rise to any 
hight of opportunity that may appear. The 
phenomenal success of Mr. Vanderlip in 
promoting the huge War Savings Thrift 
campaign is but a reflection of the way he 
educates his own employees. And he himself 
is the greatest student of them all. 


New Importations 
Women’s Neckwear 


We have just received some additional im- 
portations of French Neckwear. Included 
in these shipments are Collars, Collar and 
Cuff Sets and Guimpes beautifully em- 
broidered in dainty designs. 
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A big store also needs a big library, and 
a competent system of reading and study- 
ing for clerks and executives. The first 
“store university” based on the proper se- 
lection and use of books was founded by 
John Wanamaker and has graduated thou- 
sands of students. The founder states 
frankly that whatever success has been at- 
tained by the Wanamaker stores in service 
to the community has been due largely to 
the education of store employees. Hundreds 
of books are used regularly for this pur- 
pose. A preparatory institute of commerce 
and a university with postgraduate courses 
furnish, practically without cost to the 
student,, both technical training for work 
and a general training for life, to all em- 
ployees from the youngest to the oldest. 
They are taught not only how to judge and 
sell goods, but also how to please the cus- 
tomer at any cost; how to tell the exact 
truth about the store and the merchandise; 
how to be careful, thoughtful and cour- 
teous; how to dress neatly; how to avoid 
offense in word or manner; how to culti- 
vate and radiate optimism; how to con- 
serve health; how to save money; how to 
develop personality; how to take a sensi- 
ble vacation ; how to enjoy play, music and 
literature ; how to understand business aims 
and principles; how to render community 
service; how to improve home life. 

A great factory also needs a great library. 
We note a few points of interest from a 
recent personal visit to the National Cash 
Register Company. Probably no manufac- 
turing plant in the country has done more 


to utilize current publications for the bene- | : 


fit of employees and officials. The library 
occupies one of the largest, lightest and 
brightest rooms, near the main entrance 
.of the administration building, so that em- 
ployees may stop whenever they have a lit- 
tle time for reading or studying. The 
library contains several thousand books, 
magazines, digests and reviews, technical 
reports, industrial bulletins, classified lists 
and bibliographies, and other guides to 
effective reading by employees, with enough 
floor space to accommodate more than a 
hundred persons reading at the same time. 
The library is open week days from 7:30 
a. m. to 5:30 p. m. An expert librarian 
has charge of the books, and employs a 
number of assistants to help her handle 
the volume of requests for information of 
all kinds. The arrival of new books is noted 
cen a printed leaflet for general distribution 
every month; books mentioned on one of 
these lists showed that 124 new volumes 
were added to the library in a single month 
and embraced such a variety of topics as 
the following: advertising, auditing, cams, 
coal tar dyes, cooking, housekeeping, dies, 
drawing, electricity, electrotyping, emery 
industry, cnameling, I'rench, inspirational 


It has been our good fortune to 
secure an interesting collection of 
Filet Collars and Sets made of the 
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Lace. 


Irish Crochet, 
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Vestees of Net, 
Georgette, . 








More elaborate styles up to 


Ivory Satin Neckwear in 


in all departments 


In 


finest Italian and Chinese 


An attractive assortment of Real 
Carrick-ma-cross 
and Limerick Neckwear has also 
arrived and is now on display. 


Guimpes of Net and Organdie, 
lace-trimmed and _ hand-embroid- 


$2.25 up to 18.00 


Organdie and 
$1.50, 3.00 and 3.50 


Stocks and Jabots of plain Net, 


Cowl, Rolling, Tuxedo, Flat and Deep-back Collars, 
Any of the merchandise described above may be ordered 
with complete satisfaction through our Mail Order Service 


Christmas stocks now complete 


McCutcheon’s 


Fifth Ave. 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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$1.50 


The popular Organdie Guienpe 
round collar—tucked front, $1.50 


$18.00 


new shapes, consisting of 
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$1.50, 2.25 and up to 8.75 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., and other Unitarian 
literature sent FREE 
Address P.O. M., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 





, Personal Help 
for the Married 


Frank, straight-from-the-shoulder 
discussion of marriage difficulties 
A and their solution. Greatest book 


s1 on sex and its relation to married 
happiness ever written. A clean 
helpful book married and 



















instructions for making the various 
repairs that most Ford owners tackle 
sooner or later. Also a chart showing 
ata glance the correct charge repair- 
men should make for every conceivable 
Ford repair. All this bound into an attrac- 
tive booklet, sent to any Ford owner free, 
on receipt of 25c for a 3 months 
trial subscription to FORDOWNER 
—the 100 to 150-page magazine 
that 60,000 Ford owners swear 
by. Write today—edition of 
free booklet limited. 


Ford Owner Magazine 
610 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 
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SMITH CHECK 
PROTECTOR 
writes full amount in 
body of check, forcin 

brilliant indelible ink 
into and through the 
fibres of the paper, 
making erasure or al- 
teration impossible. 


New Article—New Price 
—Sold ina New Way 


Insure Your Bank 


Account Against 
Raised Checks 


pee ee to do as good work 
as check protectors costing five and 
ten times the price. 


Sold only by mail—direct from the fac- 
tory to you—only one small profit. 
Gives real check protection at a price 
within everyone's means. The first —_ 
grade check protector sold at a popular 
price—$5. 

Beautifully designed—stands 534 inches 
high—enclosed mechanism—nickel plate 
with vulcanite controller. Mechanically 
correct—takes any sized check—operates 
quickly and smoothly. Makes your desk 
look businesslike. 


emma CLIP THIS COUPON =———=— 
CHARLES E. SMITH & CO, 
450 Fourth Ave., New York: 


Send me a Smith Check Protector today. At 
the end of five days I will return it, if 1 decide 
not tokeep it. If I do keep it I will send you $5 
in five days. 


Name.. 
Address. . 
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RONZE MEMORIAL 


Jno.WILiiaMs.INc. Baowzs Founpry (Est.1873) 
We. Donan Mricusu.Denaxes 550 W. 277 Sr. New Yorx 















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. £. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken A parts tog together z =o you would 
a broken limb. Durable, 
gheap. Sent on trial to prove : tm by 

ents. Catalog and measure blanks 
= free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 








reading, lubrication, machinery, mathema- 
tics, metal coloring, millwrighting,. Monroe 
Doctrine, miscellaneous, out-of-doors books, 
paint, patents, printing, retailing, safety, 
shop management, steel, salesmanship, 
stenography, theatricals, welding. 

The efficiency of this library is denoted 
by its popularity. The record of a recent 
year shows that 1116 employees and execu- 
tives were members of the library; ques- 
tions about study, reference, personal and 
industrial problems, to the number of 2130 
were asked and answered; the books cir- 
culated reached the number of 12,200; and 
the reading attendance for the year was 
16,257. The members of the library drew 
for home study an average of a book a 
month. How many of your employees or 
associates read a book a month right along, 
on expert advice, for their own professional 
and personal advancement? The National 
Cash Register Company is the dominant 
organization in its own field thruout the 
world. If the president, John H. Patterson, 
regards a modern library system funda- 
mental—as he does—to the highest mental- 
ity, productivity and general welfare of his 
employees, would it not pay you to see just 
how a library can be made to serve the 
interests of your business organization? 

What now are the first moves to make 
in building an office library? We will map 
out a general construction program whose 
specific details must of course be handled 
by local officials, and may be modified or 
developed to suit individual circumstances 
or preferences. 

1. Before you make any move at all, get 
your people interested. Make them want a 
library. Show them what it will do. Start 
with the high officials, but do not stop there. 
Jo slowly and carefully; produce an array 
of facts, to convince mind, heart and 
pocketbook of all the members of your or- 
ganization that they need a library. Use one 
or more of the following methods. Read 
this article first to a small group of high 
officials, then perhaps to the library com- 
mittee noted in paragraph 2 below. Have 
a questionnaire printed, typewritten or 
duplicated for distribution among all your 
officials, the purpose of the questionnaire 
being to find what book or books each of 
your head men bas found most valuable in 
shaping his career, helping him over hard 
places, teaching him greater proficiency in 
his trade, business or profession, training 
him to think more clearly and rapidly, in- 
creasing his income, reducing the cost of 
working or living, or otherwise helping the 
man to get ahead in the world. The ques- 
tionnaire might also ask what method he 
followed in buying, selecting and using pub- 
lications for his home library; what three 
books he would consider most valuable for 
the average employee of your concern to 
read and study; what business, trade or 
professional journal he considers the best 
in your line; what plans, methods or ideas 
taken from current books and magazines 
have been financially profitable in his de- 
partment; and what kind of home study he 
regards the best to prepare any worker for 
the job higher up. A questionnaire along 
this line should prove exceedingly valuable. 
A lecture, blackboard talk, or question-box 
address by experienced librarian, or by an 
official of a large company owning and 
conducting a library with marked results 
in the form of benefits to employer and 
employees, would be a most desirable edu- 
cational feature by way of demonstrating 
what books can do for business efficiency. 
A wealth of facts and illustrations along 
this line should be available from publish- 
ers of business books, the editors of library 
journals and professional magazines, and 
the officials of the great national library 
organizations mentioned in paragraph 3 











below. You need a lot of bedrock facts to 


show what a library has done for other 
concerns before you start an agitation to 
build one. 

2. Make a library survey to include all 
departments and all employees. Only this 
can properly determine the number and 
variety of the publications you need. A 
blank form to serve as a model for this 
might be had from one of the library asso- 
ciations mentioned below. Or you might 
create your own survey system analogous 
to the methods of community survey adopt- 
ed by such national organizations as the 
Russell Sage Foundation or the Survey 
Associates. This matter and all matters per- 
taining to the library should be handled by 
a library committee composed of three to 
seven members or with a representative 
frem each department, the majority of the 
committee being officials of the organiza- 
tion selected by officials, and the minority 
heing employees selected by employees. The 
survey should include among other points 
the following: number and classification of 
departments ; number of employees in each; 
relative chance of promotion in each; com- 
parative questions, problems and difficul- 
ties in each that might be solved by a good 
library service; number and classification 
ef home libraries of employees; average 
amount of spare time that employees would 
devote to reading and studying if they had 
opportunity; kind and extent of reading 
done by employees for self-improvement ; 
names or subjects of books the employees 
would like to have in the library; general 
education of employees as a whole; size, 
extent, quality and availability of the near- 
est publie library; specific needs and uses 
for company library, determined by nature 
of work being done or by local conditions: 
views and experiences of employees and 
officials who have connected with or access 
to an office or institutional library main- 
tained by some other organization. 

3. Consult an experienced librarian. Do 
this before you buy a single book. To start 
a business library without consulting a 
librarian would be as foolish as to start a 
business building. without consulting an 
architect. The matter of creating and con- 
ducting a library forms a science in itself. 
You should be able to procure valuable ad- 
vice from the head of the nearest large 
library. Editors of library journals could 
offer excellent counsel; if your concern is 
large enough to afford the services of a 
trained organizer, you would do well to 
apply to the American Library Association 
for one of its graduate experts. 

4, Your library should contain books ulti- 
mately that apply to every department of 
your work and every official and employee 
of your company. You would be helped in 
making out your list by studying the classi- 
fied bibliographies of libraries conducted by 
leading corporations and private institu- 
tions; a record of such bibliographies may 
doubtless be had from officials of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, or possibly from 
the director of a large public library located 
near you. 

5. Get all the available free literature 
aud free education on office tools, machines, 
furniture, equipment and supplies. Scores 
of manufacturers of articles to aid office 
work include in their descriptive literature 
valuable hints to office workers on handling 
their job. Some of these manufacturers em- 
ploy experts to assist without charge both 
actual and potential customers. You should 
have all these sources of information 
classified in your library under topical head- 
ings. Most literature of this kind is mailed 
by the publishers without charge or at less 
than actual cost; and the small fee usually 
charged by a clearing house or consulting 
bureau specializing on efficiency data is 
considerably less than you would have to 
spend in making independent investigations 
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for yourself. To get this matter clearly be- 
fore you, write for Check List on Office 
FIifficiency mailed free by the Plan and 
T'urchase Department of the Independent 
Efficiency Service, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 

6. Find or train a good librarian. This 
matter is exceedingly important. You should 
employ a graduate librarian; or send a 
member of your concern best fitted for the 
post to a regular library school for a period 
of resident training; or have an expert or- 
gunizer from a library school or associa- 
tion come to your establishment and per- 
sonally supervise not only the education 
but also the selection of your librarian. 

7. Make your reading room the most at- 
tractive place on the premises. You can 
afford to employ a first class decorator who 
is also a color expert and knows how to 
paint a room in soft, restful colors, cheer- 
ful and attractive in appearance. A few 
choice portraits or engravings or reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings should be hung 
on the walls. To secure both physical re- 
laxation and mental concentration, silence 
should be enjoined and maintained. 

“There should be ample light every- 
where, and the chairs at reading desks and 
tables should be so placed if possible that 
the eyes of readers are away from the win- 
dows and toward the bookshelves or the 
blank walls. But do not be discouraged if 
you cannot immedately observe all these 
points; you can if necessary build a library 
without any reading room in the beginning 
by limiting your distribution of books to a 
circulating plan, requiring only a few book- 
shelves in a secluded corner to start with. 

8. Show employees how to use books to 
the best advantage. First is the avoiding 
of injury to books that results from mark- 
ing or defacing them; from handling with 
soiled fingers; from neglecting to use book- 
marks and creasing pages instead or leav- 
ing book wide open, face down; from tear- 
ing or cutting unevenly the pages of new 
books; and from opening new books the 
wrong way and thus weakening their bind- 
ing or breaking their backs. However, the 
most important thing is to get employees 
to want to read and study books for them- 
selves. To accomplish this the library 
directors of large corporations have adopt- 
ed a variety of means and methods, a few 
of which we name briefly. Suggestion box 
offers reward of $1 and upward for any 
practical idea found in book or magazine 
of library. All publications in library placed 
on shelves by topical and numerical classi- 
fication, so that any employee can find the 
book he wants for himself, take it to 
library desk and have record made without 
asking help from library officials. New 
books worthy of it given blackboard dem- 
onstration before gathering of employees. 
Book review department in house organ or 
special bulletin gives attractive mention of 
new publications just arrived. Pocket fold- 
ers giving complete list of technical books 
in library furnished to employees of every 
department and carried or placed on file for 
reference. Opportunity given to employees 
wke cannot visit the library personally to 
make selection of books and forward to 
library by special clerks detailed for that 
purpose, who delivers book to employee on 
return trip. Classes for employees based on 
textbooks or collateral reading from library. 
Special readings from new books given 
periodically ty ‘trained public speaker. 
Daily or weekly reading course mapped out 
fur different classes of employees. 

Every dollar and every hour you devote 
to building up an office library means a 
permanent investment that should bring 
the highest dividends of any outlay of time 
and money. The bulwarks of a business 
enterprize are the standard books embodied 
in the work of employees. 
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every other—a census of the lead- 
ers almost invariably is a census 
of users of ART METAL Steel 
office furniture, safes and files. 


Following is only a partial list of the 
automobile- accessory manufacturers 
who are users of ART METAL: 


Electric Storage Battery Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
National Carbon Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
Willard Storage Battery Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
Ericsson Manufacturing Company 
Splitdort Electrical Company 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company 
Standard Parts Company 
Wire Wheel Company 
Northwestern Chemical Company 
Moto-Meter Company 
Gurney Ball Bearing Company 
Remy Electric Company 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
JAMESTOWN ° e ; - NEW YORK 
Originators of Steel Equipment . . Founded 1887 


Branch offices and agents in 
all principal cities 
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Journalism As An Aid to History Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The Independent. Associate in the School 
of Journalism, Columbia University 








This address, which was given before the History Section of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, has been published in pamphlet 
form and will be furnished free to teachers—Write to The Independent, 
119 West 4oth St., New York. 
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Things stuck down with CICO are 
more than “near.” By comparison a 
shell-bark hickory is loose. CICO 
is a mild, creamy liquid but when it 
is spread thin between the pasted-to 
and stuck-on it has a grip like death. 
It will stick. With CICO you never 
need to twiddle the brush in water 
and coax a little stickiness off a hard- 
ened cake. It is always ready for 
work. CICO solves the paste prob- 
lem as Carter Inx solve the ink problem 
and Carter Ribbonz and Carbonz 
solve the typewriting problem. All 


of these are at your stationer’s. 
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.| tions common to all industries will be taken 


A TALK WITH THE KING 
OF ITALY 


(Continued from page 207) 
listening device installed in the Allied 
navies for the detection of submarines un- 
der water. As to the Zeppelins, he felt they 
had proved of no value. But stationary bal- 
loons, he said, were good. 

When I asked him to let me send a mes- 
sage from him to the American people, all | 
he said was, “They know what I think,” 
and when I told him that the things I had| 
seen with my eyes since I had been only 
a few weeks in Europe had made a thou-| 
sandfold greater impression on me than 
four years’ previous study of the war had 
done, he said, “Yes, that is always the case 
even in the simplest things. The eye is the 
most intelligent organ of the human body.” 

While we discussed various phases of the 
international political situation very free- 
ly, I would not be at liberty to give a ver- 
batim report of his opinions. In fact he 
was very careful in talking with me not to 
express himself too positively on certain 
matters of state policy. When I spoke, for 
instance, about the desirability of establish- 
ing a League of Nations at the close of 
the war, all he said was that the subject 
was a big one. He then signified that the 
interview was at an end and I rose and 
departed, feeling that I had met not only 
a king, but a man. 





speaking to me in the highest praise of our 
President. May I say that every American 
can well give his admiration to this great 
Italian leader, who is a democrat as well 


The Italians seemed never to tire of|& 





as a king. 


FOR BETTERINDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States announces plans for assembling 
at Atlantic City on December 4, 5 and 6 
all members of the country’s more than 
three hundred industrial war service com- 
mittees for a great war emergency and re- 
construction conference. 

The main purpose of the conference will 
be the determination of practical methods 
whereby industry may codéperate still more 
closely with the Government thru a more 
centralized scheme of organization. Ques- 
tions of reconstruction, too, will be taken 
up. For nearly a year the Chamber has 
been engaged in directing the organizaticn 
of war service committees in all lines of 
industry, to assist the Government in mobil- 
izing most effectively the country’s indus- 
tries for prosecution of the war. It is evi- 
Gent that however near or far away the 
end of the war may be, it is necessary to 
begin to outline a general program of or- 
ganizing business for the period of recon- 
struction. 

The war service committees represent 
the most important and best informed body 
of business men ever associated for a prac- 
‘tical and patriotic purpose, assuring a con- 
ference which will be one of the most im- 
portant business gatherings ever held in 
this country. 

Questions foremost at this time in the 
minds of every business man will be dis- 
ussed at the conference by the best authori- 
ties that can be assembled. The conferences 
will include general sessions at which ques- 








up, sessions of committees within particu- 
lar industries at which specific industrial 
problems will be discussed, meetings of re- 
lated war service committee groups, and 
conferences of individual war service com- 
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Pebbles 


From the prize-winners of Life’s $12,000 
short story contest, edited by Thomas L, 
Masson, we quote these Best Short Stories. 
The book contains five or six dozen more, 
almost as good. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.25.) 


Even certain professors, who are supposed to 
be immune from commercial inducements, are 
sometimes financially overcautious. A party of 
tourists were watching Professor X as he ex- 
humed the wrapt body of an ancient Egyptian. 

“Judging from the utensils about him,” re- 
marked the professor, “this mummy must have 
been an Egyptian plumber.” 

“‘Wouldn’t it be interesting,” said a romantic 
young lady, “if we could bring him to life?” 

“Interesting, but a bit risky,” returned Pro- 
fessor X. “Somebody might have to pay him for 
his time.” 


The sergeant-major had the reputation of 
never being at a loss for an answer. A young 
officer made a bet with a brother officer that he 
would in less thun twenty-four hours ask the 
sergeant-major a question that would baffle him. 

The sergeant-major accompanied the young 
officer on his rounds, in the course of which the 
cook-house was inspected. Pointing to a large 
copper of water just commencing to boil, the 
ofticer said: 

“Why does that water only boil round the edges 
of the copper and not in the center?” 

“The water round the edge, sir,” replied the 
veteran, “is for the men on guard; they have 
their breakfast half an hour before the re- 
mainder of the company.” 


Levi Cohen was looking very dejected. That 
morning he left the house with five pounds in 
his pocket to try his luck at the races, but, 
alas! he had returned at nightfall footsore and 
weary, and nothing in his possession but a bad 
half-penny, . 

No wonder his better half was in a bad tem- 
per. “‘How is it,” she snapped, “that you’re so 
unlucky at the races, and yet you always win 
at cards ?’’ 

“Well, my dear,” responded Levi, meekly, ‘‘you 
see, it’s this way: I don’t shuffle the horses.” 


An: alien, wishing to be naturalized, applied 
to the clerk of the office, who requested him to 
fill out a blank, which he handed him. The first 
three lines of the blank ran as follows: 

Name? 

Born? 

Business ? 

The answers follow: 

Name, Jacob Levinsky. 

Born, Yes. 

Business, Rotten. 


On the evening before a solar eclipse the 
colonel of a German regiment of infantry sent 
for all the sergeants and said to them: 

“There will be an eclipse of the sun tomor- 
row, The regiment will meet on the parade 
ground in undress. I will come and explain 
the eclipse before drill. If the sky is cloudy the 
men will meet in the drill shed, as usual.” 

Whereupon the ranking sergeant drew up the 
following order of the day: 

“Tomorrow morning, by order of the colonel, 
there will be an eclipse of the sun. The regiment 
will assemble on the parade ground, where the 
colonel will come and superintend the eclipse in 
person. If the sky is cloudy the eclipse will take 
place in the drill shed.” 


A British soldier was walking down the 
Strand one day, He had one leg off and an arm 
off and both ears missing and his head was 
covered with bandages, and he was making his 
way on low gear as best he could, when he was 
—— by an intensely sympathetic lady who 
said: 

“Oh, dear, dear! I cannot tell you how sorry 
I am for you. This is really terrible. Can’t I do 
something? Do tell me, did you receive all these 
wounds in redi action?” 

A weary expression came over that part of 
the soldier’s face that was visible as he replied: 








ANY manufacturers know they are not 
getting as much heat and power from 
coal as they should. If you are one of them, [# bi 
what are you going to do about it ? Lockwoon | 


< 


Other manufacturers up against the same 
proposition have come to us—asked us to find 
a better way to handle their power supply prob- 
lems. That’s what the Revere Rubber Company, 
of Chelsea, Mass., did. 


And in conjunction with the master mechanic, we worked 
out the solution — changing the system of traps, rearranging 
the power lines, making better use of exhaust steam and in 
other ways “‘toning up”’ the plant. 


Your problems may be similar. Your government has asked 
you to save coal. It may be a question of developing a nearby 
water power or using a substitute for coal. Or buying power 
from a central plant—or improving present operating methods. 
Or an entirely different proposition. 


We don’t pretend to know it all— but we have had a lot of 
practical experience in this sort of thing. You can get in touch 
with us by writing our nearest office. 





Do this, too—ask for our book,‘‘Steam Power Plants.’’ 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., Engineers 


Boston, 60 Federal Street Chicago, 38 S, Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building New York, 101 Park Avenue 


Canada—Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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“No, madam; I was cleaning out the canary | 


bird’s cage, and the d—d bird bit me!” 


The officer of the day, during his tour of duty, | 


— to question a sentry who was a new re- 
cruit. 

_ “If you should see an armed party approach- 
ing, what would you do?” asked the officer. 

“Turn out the guard, sir.” 

“Very well. Suppose you saw a battleship 
coming across the parade-ground, what would 
you do?” 

“Report to the hospital for examination, sir,” 
was the prompt reply, 


A little girl on a train was chewing gum. 
Not oniy that, but she insisted on pulling it out 
in long strings and letting it fall back into her 
mouth again. 

“Mabel,” said her mother in a horrified whis- 
per, “Mabel, don’t do that. Chew your gum like 
a little lady.” 
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Case of the 
United States Against Germany 


As Set Forth by 
JAMES BROWN SCOTT, A.M., J.U.D., LL.D. 


President of the American Institute of International Law, 
Major and Judge-Advocate, U. S. Army 


IN THREE VOLUMES—BASED ON OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 





Diplomatic Correspondence Between the 
United States and Germany. Ne $3.50 


Contains the diplomatic correspondence between the United States and Germany. 
This correspondence forms the background for all the President said and wrote to 
Germany, and is in a very real sense the case of the United States against Germany. 


A Survey of International Relations Between 
the United States and Germany. Net $5.00 


CONSIDERS, in narrative form, each issue as an episode and discusses it in the light 
of the correspondence, the practice of nations, and the views of publicists, including 
those of Germany. Over 100 pages of translations from German authorities showing 
the German conceptions of the state and international law, are given. 

“* In this admirable survey Dr. Scott has given us the ] in its execution. . . . The volume is quite indis- 
most comprehensive and most thoroughly documented | pensable to the international lawyer, will be extremely 
exposition of the relations of the United States to the | useful to the historian, and has much interest for the 
Great War which has been published. . - It is] general reader.”’-——- The Hon. David Jayne Hill in the 
throughout scholarly in its method and workmanlike | American Journal of International Law. 


President Wilson’s Foreign Policy 
Messages, Addresses, Papers, Net $3.50 


ConTaing the messages, addresses and papers of President Wilson stating, in his 
own words, every principle which, before and since our entrance into the war, he has 
deemed essential to a just and permanent settlement of the issues involved. 


“In a brief explanatory note to each successive | impartial, judicial tone that characterized his previous 
message, paper or address—the full text of which is | works, Mr. Scott has contrived to present the vital 
reproduced—he makes its particular relation to the | sources of contemporary American history in a manner 
rest amazingly clear. Each annotation is a marvel of 
brevity, relevancy and scholarship. Without ever | American.’’—Philadelphia Press. 
being argumentative, without ever departing from the 
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WHY NOT 
LIBERTY MOTORS WITH 
BRITISH. WINGS 


(Continued from page 204) 


the British pilot and the British engineer. 
For the heavy type of aeroplane there is no 
better motor in the world today. In power, 
in steadiness and in reliability the much 
vaunted American motor has actually ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the English air- 
men who have flown it. 

But this very success of America’s 
standardized motor fills the experienced 
British engineer with doubt as to the fu- 
ture of America’s aviation program. Al- 
ready England has perfected a lighter and 
more powerful motor. Other nations will 
undoubtedly. do the same. America then 
no sooner begins the production in quanti- 
ties of her standardized engine than she 
finds it out of date. She must constantly im- 
prove. And constant improvement is the 
proverbial enemy of standardization. 

The aeroplane’s engine will doubtless al- 
ways be the weakest link in its chain of 
production. Pilots can be trained and aero- 
planes can be constructed faster than en- 
gines can be supplied to drive them. Eng- 
land has warehouses filled with aeroplanes 
waiting for their motors. Pilots are trained 
and waiting to fly them. Our own predica- 
ment in the United States is still more 
illustrative of the importance of a large 
output of motors. For we have thousands of 
pilots waiting for war machines in America 
as compared to hundreds here. If the ob- 
vious answer to this analogy is the reply 
that we now have large numbers of Liberty 
motors on hand but: no aeroplanes on which 
to carry them then the pertinent query 
arises as to why America’s motors and 
England’s aeroplanes are not immediately 
brought together. 

It is not strange that America’s imitation 
of European aeroplanes failed. England 
made a failure in duplicating certain de- 
signs of other nations. France, too, has 
had her “wash-outs.” But both England and 
France have had their conspicuous suc- 
cesses because their own designers con- 
structed the machines. 

America has her own aeroplane design- 
ers, some of whom have contributed genuine 
prize-winners to the aviation world. Until 


these Americans design and construct their 


own machines America will continue feebly 
to imitate and follow the rest of the aero- 
plane world instead of leading. After wast- 
ing millions of dollars and months of still 
more precious time it is not yet too late to 
call into conference the aeroplane brains 
of America. 

As to the actual matter of greatest im- 
portance—the getting on with the war—it 
seems plausible to say that had the raw 
materials and the laborers used in the re- 
cent “wash-outs” of the American-made 
Bristol Fighters and De Havilands been 
sent to the Bristol and De Haviland fac- 
tories here the machines would have been 
at the front today. These raw materials 
and workmen would have taken up one- 
tenth of the shipping space required for the 
completed aeroplane. The factory space here 
would be doubled if necessary. There would 
then be no problem of getting aeroplanes 
overseas and little probability of wasted 
effort. As we are allies and all are moved 
by but the one desire—to get done with 
this war—we cannot do better than cor- 
relate all our movements in the most effi- 
cacious way possible. 

In other words, if America proposes to 
imitate European models of aircraft these 
models can be more cheaply and surely 
made here (and their transportation prob- 
lem solved) than in America. Engines can 
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be sent from America, as they take up little 
space and it has been demonstrated that 
they can be satisfactorily produced. 

When it is considered that a trans-At- 
lantic flight requiring thirty flying hours 
would consume approximately one-half the 
life of an aeroplane -motor besides the 
probable high average of casualties to aero- 
planes and pilots, this method of trans- 
porting machines to the battle front can- 
not be seriously anticipated. The Huns 
know that as well as we do and they are 
equally well informed as to the number of 
crated aeroplanes our ships can carry. 
What would most annoy them would un- 
doubtedly be the spectacle of America and 
England working out one aeroplane prob- 
lem between them as whole-hearted allies 
should. 

Apropos of the British silence on her 
exploits in aviation I find that her air 
fighters lead the world in numbers of vic- 
tories won. There are over twenty British 
combat fighters who have scored more than 
thirty official victories each. Only fifteen 
of the Hun pilots, dead and living (and 
most of these are in the latter class), 
have claimed as much. 

The leading twenty aces of the British 
have brought down some 850 aeroplanes 
of the enemy. This is almost one hundred 
more than the best twenty aces of the 
Huns have ever claimed. There is no longer 
the -slightest question as to the inferiority 
of Germany in the air. 


A SEQUEL TO 
“THE BLUEBIRD” 


(Continued from page 208) 
(nestling mee stopety). Oh, such fun! ... Do 








{ The Phantom. Yes . . . Yes, I am happy. 
' » The t of Them Why aren’t you 
laughing ? 

The Phantom. Because I am too happy. 


The Smallest of Them All. So am I, so am I! 
. - » Don’t look; I’m going to cry a little, but 


“it doesn’t mean anything. . . 


The Phantom (beginning to return his kisses 
and caresses). I’m going to cry, too. : 

The Smallest of Them All (intoxicated with 
rapture). You're kissing me! ...Mummy!... 
Then it’s true, then By —, it is wat a 
Again, again! . .. No, not any more: can 
. Will md understand, will they 


The Phantom. Call them, it is time. 

The Smallest of Them All. Don’t cover your 
face: they wouldn’t see it and they wouldn’t 
believe me . . . (drawing aside the veils). Qh, 
mummy, how lovely you are! ... (her hair 
spreads over her shoulders). Oh, mummy, ‘your 
hair! . . . What lots of it! . . . There, that’s 
much better. I can kiss you better so . ae 
(listening). Listen, they’re coming back! They’re 
here! 

This is a poignantly lyrical scene that 
must indeed set the heart of an audience 
beating in unison. The discovery made by 
the Littlest One jogs Tyltyl’s Memory, 
and tho, at first, he does not remember, his 
mind is at least set at rest about the six 
girls, who, in his boyish exuberance, he has 
momentarily loved. It is not until the very 
last scene that he recalls the Veiled Figure. 


.You who have seen or read “The Blue 


Bird” will guess who she is before the end 
of the play. How many of us in our youth 
have played with the very girl who later is 
to be bound up with us in the life of love 
ahead of us. We have had our calf loves, 
just as Tyltyl, and have had our adven- 
tures, only suddenly to become aware that. 
veiled in mystery, there stands before us, 
at our heart’s command, the one and only 
choice. 

“The Betrothal” is, therefore, a fantas- 
tic romance that plays lightly with a jour- 
ney we all have to take. Fortunately for 
its delicate fabric that it is being handled 
for the theater by the same manager who 
gave us “The Blue Bird” in such beautiful 
and delicate external pictures. Mr. Win- 
throp Ames understands how to externalize 





Watch Your 


Nerves 


PAUL von BOECKMANN 


The greatest of all strains upon the 
human body is that caused by nerve ten- 
sion. Instant death may result from great 
grief or a sudden fright. The strongest 
man may in a few months shrink to a skele- 
ton through intense worry. Anger and ex- 
citement may cause an upheaval of the 
digestive and other organs. It is simple to 
understand, therefore, that lesser strains 
upon the nerves must slowly but surely un- 
dermine the vital forces, decrease our men- 
tal keenness and generally wreck the body 
and health. 


In this simple truth lies the secret of 
health, strength and vitality. The noted 
British authority-on the nerves, Alfred T. 
Schofield, M. D., the author of numerous 
works on the subject, says: “It is my belief 
that the greatest single factor in the main- 
tenance of health is that the nerves should 
be in order.” 


It is in the nerves that Nerve Force is 
generated, that wonderful power which 
gives life and action to every cell of the 
human body. When the nervous system 
becomes fagged out, because of worry, over- 
work, abuse and other strains, the flow of 
Nerve Force becomes feeble, and we become 
feeble all over. When the flow is strong, 
we feel strong all over—mentally, physical- 
ly and organically. This is an immutable 
law of Nature. 


Few people realize the powerful influence 
the nerves have upon our well-being, and 
how they may torture the mind and body 
when they become deranged, super-sensi- 
tive and unmanageable, Few people realize 
they have nerves, and therefore heedlessly 
waste their precious Nerve’ Force, not 
knowing that they are actually wasting 
their “Life Force,” and then they wonder 
why they lack “Pep,” .have aches,. pains, 
cannot digest their food, and are not fit, 
mentally and physically. ; 

Just think a moment what a powerful 
role your nerves play in your life. It is 


‘your nerves that govern the action of the 


heart, so that your blood will circulate. It 
is. your nerves that govern your breathing, 
so that your blood will be purified. It is 
your nerves that promote the process of 
digestion, assimilation and_ elimination. 
Every organ and’ muscle, before it can act, 
must receive from the nerves a current of 
Nerve Force to give it life and power. 


Your body and all its organs and parts 
may be compared to a complex mass of 
individual electric motors and lights, which 
are connected with wires from a central 
electric station, where the electric power 
is generated. When the electric force from 
the central station becomes weak, every 
motor will slow down and every light will 
become dim. Tinkering and pampering 
the motors and light will do no good in this 
case. It is in the central station, the nerv- 
ous system, where the weakness lies. 


I have devoted over thirty years to the 
study of physical and mental efficiency in 
man and woman. I have studied carefully 
the physical, mental and organic charac- 
teristics of over 100,000 persons in this 
time. As my experience grows, I am more 
than ever convinced that nearly every case 
of organic and physical weakness is primar- 
ily due to nerve exhaustion. Powerful and 
healthy looking men and women who did 
not show the least outward signs of weak 
nerves, were found upon close mental and 


physical diagnosis to have exhausted nerves. 
Usually every organ was perfect and the 
muscles well developed, but there was not 
sufficient flow of Nerve Force to give these 
organs and muscles tone and power. How 
often do we hear of people running from 
doctor to doctor seeking relief for a mys- 
terious “something the matter” with them, 
though repeated examinations fail to show 
that any particular organ function is weak? 
It is “Nerves,” in every case. 


We are living in the age of nerve strain, 
the “mile a minute life.” ivery man, 
woman and child is over-taxing the nerves, 
thus wrecking that delicate system. Nerve 
strain cannot be entirely avoided, but it 
can be modified. Much can be done to tem- 
per the nerves against strain. Education 
along this line is imperatively necessary if 
we are not to become a race of neuras- 
thenics (nerve exhaustion). I have written 
a 64 page book which is pronounced by stu- 
dents of the subject to be the most valuable 
and practical work ever written on nerve 
culture. The title of the book is “Nerve 
Force.” It teaches how to soothe, calm and 
care for the nerves. The cost is only 25 
cents (coin or stamps). Address, Paul 
von Boeckmann, Studio No. 61, 110 West 
40th St., New York. 


The only way to judge the value of this 
book is to read it, which you may do at my 
risk. In other words, if’ after reading the 
book it does not meet your fullest expecta- 
tions, I shall return your money, plus the 
outlay of postage you may have incurred. 
I have advertised my various books on 
health, breathing and other subjects on this 
and other magazines for more than 20 
years, which is ample evidence of my re- 
sponsibility and integrity. Over a million 
copies have been sold. 

¥ou should send for this book to-day. It 


is for you whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 


‘the most precious possession you have. 


(@hrough them you experience all that 
makes life worth living; for to be dull 
nerved, means to be dull brained, insen- 
sible to the higher phases of life—love, 
moral courage, ambition and temperament. 
The finer your brain is, the finer and more 
delicate is your nervous system, and the 
more imperative it is that you care for your 
nerves. The book is especially important 
to those who have “high strung” nerves, 
and those who must tax their nerves to the 
limit. The following are extracts from peo- 
ple who have read the book and were 
greatly benefited by the teachings set forth 
therein : 

“I have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about given 
up hope of ever finding the cause of my low 
weight.” 

“Your book did more for me for indigestion 
than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart trouble 
but it was simply a case of abused’ nerves. 
have re-read your book at least ten times.” 

A woman writes: “Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well and 
in the morning I feel so rested.’ 

“The advice gree in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain. 
Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge of ‘the 
nerves and nervous people. I am recommending 
your book to my patients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, 
such as I had three years ago. I now sleep 
soundly and am gaining weight. I can again 
do a real day’s work.”—Advertisement. 
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ROBINSON REMINDER 


Each Memo Separate 


Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which, when attended to, is torn out. 
Live notes on y. No searching thru obsolete notes. Everything ready for 
instant reference, Handy pocket In cover. 
With each Reminder ts an extra filler 

3in.xbing = 81-21in. 27 io. 
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JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 
Elmer Lee, M.D., Editor 


Partial Contents of November 
Obesity 
Elmer Lee, M. D. 
New Sleep Producer 
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How to Strengthen the Back 
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Facts About Fruit 
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Weak Hearts 
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Cause, Prevention and Cure 
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This Magazine talks Health, 
the thing everybody wants, 
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Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make good money 
each month selling The Boys’ 
Magazine. Gives splendid busi- 
ness experience of great value 
later on in life. 

Write us today for § copies. Send no money. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
Dept. A37 Smethport, Pa. 





mystery: he approaches it as a dream that 
is true while it iasts, and he brings to bear 
on the new production the combination of 
artistic pictures and interpretative music. 
Who knows but that Maeterlinck, at his 
home in Nice, is now at work on a third 
play which will make Tyltyl the hero of a 
trilogy? Light, when she tells Tyltyl good- 
bye in “The Betrothal,” declares that there 
is still another journey to take. And if one 
judges by Maeterlinck’s interest in the 
future life, in intimations of immortality— 
so well marked in “Our Eternity’—the 
next Blue Bird play will exceed the mor- 
ality “Everyman” in its spiritual facing 
and conquering of death. No play in a long 
while has been offered to the public so es- 
sentially youthful and merry and lyrical 
as “The Betrothal.” A barrage of happiness 
it will prove to be for an evening of youth, 
behind which the grim reality of war will 
seem unreal. 


Remarkable Remarks 


JupGE WiiL1AM H. WaDHAMS—Win the 
next war now. 

Ezra PounpD—I believe in every man 
writing poetry who wants to. 

Ep. Howe—Topeka, Kansas, is always 
knee deep in sentimental slush. 

Lorp MI~NeER—We need to think more 
of victory and less of vengeance. 

HEreEN KeEtiter—I tell you the hour of 
deliverance for all men is at hand. 

Marsnar Focu—tThe will to conquer— 
such is the first condition of victory. 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF—Hang on for an- 
other month and pray hard that November 
may bring deluges of rain. 

Dr. FRANK CRANE—I don’t like spies, 
sneaks, tattle tales, trouble makers, they 
are the same as lice. Ugh! 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—What we want 
to do is to remain prepared so no nation 
will dare look cross eyed at us. 








MAXIMILIAN HARDEN — Wilhelm has . 


been changed into Filmhell and Germany 
into a poor moving picture theater. 

GrorG BRANDES—The war has set back 
humanity a century or more. It has poi- 
soned the spiritual life of the masses. 

Wru1aMm H. Tarr—Never in the history 
of the country has the President held such 
vast and unlimited power as he has today. 


Tur Kaiser—Wilson went into the war 
that he might have a seat at the peace 
table but he will never get it. I shall pre- 
vent it. 

Joun B. Crospy—Answer to Prussia: 
We will not negotiate with murderers, 
palaver with pickpockets, nor parley with 
polecats. 

CONGRESSMAN MEYER LONDON—The pre- 
Gominance of the lawyer in social and 
economic legislation is nothing short of a 
calamity. 

LAURETTE Tavton—I am sure that if 
Mrs. Fiske had not been pushed on to the 
stage at the age of three she would have 
been a nun. 


Coroner GapKeE—The German Army 
Command has resolved no longer to carry 
on the battle in an offensive form, but in 
a defensive one. 

Samvuet Gompers—I hope to live to see 
the day when the workmen of all nations 
will refuse not only to take up arms but to 
manufacture them. 

Count RantzAu—The Belgian breed of 
horses will be indispensable for us after 
the war, and will provide us with our best 
and heaviest half-breds. 


Potick COMMISSIONER ELLEN O’GRADY 
—The lower animals, the young lambs, the 
birds of the air, go home when night falls. 
Why should our little humans be out late? 

PREMIER Litoyp GrorcE—A League of 
Nations with a Prussian military power 
triumphant would be a league of ore fox 
and many geese, many at first, then grad- 
ually diminishing in number. 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
(Continued from page 213) 
made a display that put any Fourth of July 


“ce.ebration in the shade. It is a curious feeling 


to stand out and watch a.scene like that. You 
feel as if all the guns were aimed at you and 
you wonder why the shells fall some other place. 

At 4:17 a. m. the barrage lifted and the Ger- 
mans left their trenches. Then the French and 
American batteries opened up. Nuff said. The 
rattle of the 75s was as the roll of a snare drum 
and it continued with unabated fury till noon, 
when the Germans quit. They had made cight 
distinct attacks, but the artillery had smashed 
them all, aided by the infantry. In some places 
the infantry had little to do while in others 
there was bitter hand to hand fighting, but our 
doughboys proved equal and superior to the 
Prussian Guards. German prisoners said they 
simply could not pass the barrage and one cap- 
tured officer wanted to see our “three inch” 
machine gun. But we held, and after four days 
the Germans withdrew their artillery and re- 
serves, having their hands full elsewhere. 

Since then we've had lots of marching and 
night work and are again on the front, I've 
passed over a real battlefield with all its signs, 
equipment, dead horses, German trenches, and 
lots of souvenirs. I could send home a carload 
of helmets, rifles, swords, etc., but am not col- 
lecting anything. I’ve learned just how much I 
can carry. 


A truck driver gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of one incident in his day’s work : 


One car blew out a gasket in the exhaust line 
and caught fire twice—the crew had a merry 
job heaving mud on it—one boy lay on his back 
under the gas tank and chucked the mud which 
was handed to him, up over the gas tank under 
the seat, while the whole pan above him was on 
fire. He was taking a long chance and he knew 


- it, but he got away with it and saved a $5000 


chassis. He is but one out of many such boys 
whem I am working with—it is an honor to 
know such men and work with them—if you 
ever get in a tight place you can back on such 
to get you thru if it is humanly possible. 


And here is an infantryman’s letter that 
puts the frills on fighting in true American 
style: 

My Pal, Al Langen, went out one day with 
a message and he met a Tommy on the road 
who teld him he had better get off of it. Al 
thought he was trying to kid him and scare 
him, so—thick like the Irish—he kept moping 
along and 7Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z they came! Well, he 
ducked behind a bush with a soap box over his 
head, thinking that would save him. He did get 
away safe, but not until one of the fellows came 
along and saw him hiding under the box, and 
believe me that was a great laugh for all hands 
when we got together again. 

When Quigley and I came back from battalion 
headquarters we found that our company had 
mov the night before, so it. was a case of 
mope for us to find them. After going a short 
way we stopped at another outfit for breakfast 
and had oatmeal, bacon, fried potatoes, bread, 
jam and coffee—not so bad! After eating we put 
our packs on and beat it. At dinner we had steak, 
French fried potatoes, fried onions, bread, jam 
and coffee—graft from another company—and 
were lucky enough at last to find our own out- 
fit just as they were lining up for supper; so 
we were just in time but found that the next 
day we were due once more to mope, 

The next night we all broke camp and hiked 
about ten miles and then got on our dear “8 or 
40,” which means our parlor car. They are 
freight cars, slightly smaller than the ones in 
the States, and they put either eight horses or 
forty men in them. Well, we got on our special 
and after getting in, found we could put our 
packs against the side of the car for a cushion 
and sit down on our slickers and put our knees 
vp so we might rest our elbows on them and 
then go to sleep; but there was little sleep in 
our car that night as we all a singing fit 
on and you could not make us feel bad after the 
wonderful name our infantry made. When day- 
light came we opened the door on each side and 
sat looking out at the country, and, Ma, it was 
certainly beautiful. Picture me, if you can, sit- 
ting in the doorway of a freight, eating a bean 
sandwich just as tho I was the happiest boy 
in the world. 

Gee, this is a tough war, when you can see 
Harry Lauder for nothing, also play ball and 
go to the movies in town cn Mondays and 
Wednesdays. 


The same satisfaction is less picturesque- 
ly exprest by a sergeant in the A. E. F.: 


To summarize the first annual invoice of my 
army life—I have gained in health thru rough- 
ing it, gained in experiences, gaired in friends. 
It has been a hard life at times, but this is a 
job you can’t quit if you did want to. Right at 
the same time we are here now and we fully in- 
tend to stay until we have finished the job and 
the Kaiser who wished it on us. “And we won’t 
}  —_ till it’s over, over here.” But then, Oh, 
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Strengthen Your Eyes—Don’t Coddle Them 


Get this fact firmly fixed in your mind: 
glasses can no more strengthen your eyes 
than medicines can develop muscles in 
your body. What they are intended for 
is merely to bolster up your vision—that 
is all. 

You take it as a matter of course that 
as you grow older you will need glasses. 
You regard this as being perfectly natural, 
logical—and_ inevitable; the eyes are 
bound to grow weaker as you grow older. 
This being a fact, is there no way to 
prevent such a condition? Read on. We 
shall see. 


What Causes Impaired Vision ? 


It is not that we abuse our eyes. It is 
not that they naturally and _ invariably 
grow weaker with age. Jt is largely our 
ignorance of the fundamental principles 
that govern sight. We seem to know 
how to develop the muscles in every organ 
of our bodies except our eyes. Until we 
realize that the power of vision is in direct 
ratio to the vitality of the muscles and 
other tissues of the eyes, and until we 
are taught how to train the muscles and 
vitalize the tissues of the eyes, we cannot 
hope to attain the fullest measure of 
visual efficiency, or to escape the penalty 
that is fixed for us: wearing glasses. 

When you consult an oculist or optometrist 
about ' eyes, he doesn’t tell you what 
CAUS the lessened power of vision which 
your aa betray. He gladdens your soul by 
placing lenses fore your eyes that improve 
your vision perceptibly. And you go away 
happy, confident that your visual troubles are 
over. But, with the passing of time, you come 
back for @ stronger pair of glasses, for your 
eyes have grown weaker! What does this 
prove? That glasses do not strengthen the eyes 
and that not until you learn how to make your 


eyes constitutionally strong will you overcome 
the trouble! 


How to Strengthen Your Eyes 


This Valuable Information Is Imparted to 
Youinan Intensely ioterostin’ end Practi- 
cal Manner ina NEW COURSE OF EYE 
TRAINI 


‘Strong Eyes” 


By BERNARR MACFADDEN 


This remarkable and revolutionary System of 
Scientific Eye Training consists of 28 lessons. 
It tells you everything about your eyes: What 
causes you to lose power of vision, and how to 
overcome it and make glasses unnecessary. It 
teaches you the relation of the muscles of the 
eyes to the sight and how to control and de- 
velop these muscles and bring about normal, 
clear, comfortable, easy and distinct vision. 

It shows how to overcome squint eyes or 
cross eyes by exercises that restore control to 
the nerves and muscles of the eyes. It imparts 
valuable knowledge on every phase of eye dis- 
eases and teaches you how to beautify your 
eyes through eye-baths. Complete instructions 
together with test cards are given, for making 
your own test of your eyes. 


A Word About the Author 


This valuable Course in Eye Training was 
evolved by BERNARR MAC FADDEN, who has 
achieved an international reputation as a practi- 
cal physical culturist and author of many standard 
books on the subject of Health. He does not wear 
glasses, yet at one time his vision was so bad 
that looking at a newspaper, everything appeared 
blurred and black. By experimenting on him- 
self with the same system of treatment 
embodied in this Course, his eyes soon acquired 
their former vigor and clarity of vision. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The Complete Course of 27 Lessons Will 
Be Sent to You on 5 Days’ Free Trial. 

To remove the slightest possibility of your not 
being entirely satisfied with the value of this 
Course of Eye Training, and to give you an 
opportunity to fully and freely put some of 
the practices and suggestions to actual use 
before you pay a penny for it, we will send 
you the complete Course of 27 lessons on +5 
days’ free trial. Use it for this period just 
as if it belonged to you, and if you are not 
convinced at the end of the trial period that 
you can derive great benefit by following the 
instructions given in this Course, return it to 
us in good condition and you will not owe a 
penny. 

If you decide to keep it, mail us $5.00, which 
is the regular price of the Course, and we 
will include a yearly subscription to PHYSICAL 
CULTURE MAGAZINE, free. Send in the 
coupon or write a letter for this valuable 
Course NOW 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


119 West 40th St., Dept. 10-I, New York City 





USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Physical Culture Publishing Company, 119 West 40th St., Dept. 10-1, New York City 


Send me your Course in Eye Train- 
ing, with the understanding that I have 


‘ - ‘ 7 is sn caticg ech We ke oneee bavtebepedins steredadeenets 
5 days after its receipt to either remail i 
the Course to you or send you $5.00 - 
for it, which is to include a year’s sub- pe ee ee ee eee a ere ree ye Fae ee eee 


scription to PHYSICAL ULTURE 


MAGAZINE 
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tepping Stones — not 
Stumbling Blocks 


Every condition war im- 
poses on business has its 
compensating advantage. 
Babson’s Reports give you 
the information that en- 
ables you to turn apparent 
stumbling blocks into step- 
ping stones. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action 
is followed by equal reaction. Work with 
a definite policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-15 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Compiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 




















1850 THE 1918 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 





















Por 36 | ay we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
) which we can recommend after the most tho: 4 
lean List Do. 7) 

ing inveswrs, 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 
CHICKENS SICK? Roup, Colds, Canker, 
Bowel Complaint. 
Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 
always GERMOZONE, At most dealers or 75¢ post- 
ae with 5 book poultry library free. 
EO H. LEZ CO Dept. 720 Omaha, Neb. 
Monologues, Enter- 


New PATRIOTIC 
for War-Time Ben- 
efits. Recitatio tainments, Dialogs, 
Tabileaux, Drills, Jokes, Make-up Goods. cat- 
alog free. 1.8. DENISON 4 00., Dept.3, 












Vaudeville Sketches, 








U. S. A. WAR MAP 
SHOWING THE WESTERN 
BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND 


CANTONMENTS 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


If you want the newest and best map of 
the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for this map, 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and 


only soc, postage prepaid. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Division of Business Education 
New York 


. 119 West 40th Street 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK. LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK ciTy 


TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to read 
as much of The Independent as possible, and to 
prepare at home written answers to two or three 
questions, When you call upon a pupil in class 
ask the pupil to step to the front of the room, 
to lay the written answer on the teacher’s desk, 
and to speak without notes, unless notes are 
specifically suggested by the question. Then call 
for one supporting opinion concerning the 
thought presented, and for one dissenting opin- 
ion. Close the discussion by a vote of the class, 
and an expreasion of your own opinion. Make 
the work spontaneous, spirited and original. Build 
up @ vigorous Americanism founded on reliable 
information concerning present-day events, con- 
ditions and thought. 


1. A Talk with the King of 

Hamilton Holt. 

Give a character sketch of the King of Italy 

as presented in the article. 

Compare the King of Italy with Shake- 

speare’s “Henry VY.” : 

Contrast the King’s actual manner with the 

manner Mr. Holt expected to observe. 

Prove that the King of Italy has American 

characteristics. : 

Present an exposition of ordinary court eti- 

quet. 

Write an original story in which you tell 

of a most unusual series cf events that led 

you into conversation with a king. Make 
your story emphatically present the king’s 
character. - 

7. Explain in what respects the closing para- 
graph is excellent. . 

8. Tell the story of Petruchio and Katherine. 
(“The Taming of the Shrew.”) 

9. What is allusion? Why is allusion so effec- 
tive in giving value to an article? 

10. Compare the manner of Benjamin Franklin 
at the court of the King of France, with 

‘ the manner of Mr. Holt in the presence of 
the King of Italy. 

ll. The Great Adventure. 

1. The letters in the article were selected from 
many letters. Why were these particular 
letters selected? What are the characteris- 
tics of a good letter? ; 

2. How do the letters here given differ from 
letters that you write? : 

%. Give a character sketch of the writer of 
the first letter. 

4. Point out the color effects in the second. 

5. 

6. 


Italy. By 


_ 


o 7 - ww 


. What are the sources of humor in the third? 

. Write an answer, in like vein, to the letter 
that most pleases you. 

. Under the Evening “Hate.” By Willlam 
L. Stidger. 

1. Show how the article is like any one of 

“The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.” 
2. Write an original story in which you use 
Nerton as the hero. : ‘ 

8. Point out the following effects in the arti- 
cle: contrast, climax, humor. 

. Why Not Liberty Motors with British 
Wings? By L. L. T. Driggs. | E 
1. Summarize what is said concerning Brit- 

ish character. : 
Write a brief for the main thesis of the 
article. 
Vv. A Sequel to “The Blue Bird.’ By 
Montrose J. Moses. ‘ 

1. Tell something concerning Maeterlinck as 
a writer. ; 
Tell the story of “The Blue Bird.” 
Tell the story of the new sequel to “The 
Blue Bird.” 
Explain what is 
Why are fantasies so pleasing? 


2 

3 

4 “fantasy.” 
5. What is meant by saying that the play is 
6 
Vv 

1 


meant by a 


“packed with philosophy”? 

. What is a morality? 

1. The New Books. . 

Imagine that an uncle has offered to give 

you any three books named in the book 

reviews. Select three that you would like. 

Write a letter, naming the three, and ex- 

plaining why you prefer them to any others. 

. Building an Office Library. By Edward 

Earle Purinton. 

1. Give a series of directions for the best use 
of a school or local library. 

Vill. The News of the Week. ? 

1. Give a full account of the various steps 
that have been taken toward peace, — 

2. Explain the present military situation on 
all the battle fronts. 

8. Point out the most interesting results of 





the recent elections. 
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|. Conditions Precedent to Peace—‘‘Force 
Plus Diplomacy,’’ “A Coalition Con- 
ress,” “‘Freedom of the Seas,’’ “Our 
erms to Germany,” “Terms of the 
Austrian Armistice,” “Story of the 
Week.” 


1. Show by an analysis of the events of the 
last four months that “The supreme tri- 
umph has been brought about by 
. . . the military genius of Foch and the 
diplomatic genius of Wilson.” 

2. Why did “the half-million men at Salon- 
ica remain idle for two years’? How does 
the editorial writer account for the Aus- 
trian collapse? 

38. “Every European country has met the 
emergency of the Great War by a suspen- 
sion of party politics,”” ete. Will this con- 
dition continue now that armistice has 
been declared? Study the returns of the 
American election. Do these returns indi- 
cate a continuance of party truce? 

4. In what two respects did the Allied Con- 
ference alter the American terms? Why will 
the President accept the first alteration? 
Why can he not accept the second? What 
dv you think of the solution of the dilemma 
proposed by the editorial writer? 

5. Compare the terms of the Austrian armis- 
tice with that laid upon the Germans. In 
what respect do they agree? Where do they 
differ ? 

6. Why did the Allies insist upon the -sur- 
render of the Trentino, Istria and Dalma- 
tia? What will probably be done with 
these territories when peace is rtinally de- 
clared? 

7. What progress in political reorganization 
is observable in Germany? In Austria- 
Hungary? In the lands further east? 


Italo-American Relations—“A Talk 

with the King of Italy.” 

1. Why was Mr. Holt especially interested in 
the views of the King of Italy? Why did 
the King wish to talk especially about the 
United States? 

2. Has the United States done anything to help 
Italy save herself from her hereditary enemy 
Austria? 

3. What impressions of the present King of 

Italy do you get from this article? 


How the War Is Being Fought—“Wh 
Not Liberty Motors with British 
Wings?” “Under the Evening ‘Hate,’ ” 
“The Great Adventure.’’ 
1. What lessons in aeroplane efficiency can be 
gathered from Mr. Driggs’s article? 
2. From your reading of these articles give a 
description of (a) the artillery duels which 
are incident to modern warfare, (b) the 
work done by the aviators, (c) the work 
done by the balloonists, (d) the activities of 
the infantrymen, (e) the work of the med- 
ical corps and various other types of relief 
organizations. 


The Development of Motor Transpor- 
tation—“‘For Better Highway Trans- 
portation,” “A New Highways Trans- 
port System.”’ 

1. What is the cause of the variance in effi- 
ciency in railroad transportation and high- 
way transportation referred to in the first 
paragraph of Mr. Eustis’s article? What 
remedies does he suggest? 

2. Do you know of any efforts to establish 
“systems of coéperating trucking organiza- 
tions” in your community? 

3. “Municipal officials are ‘forever planning 

and inaugurating new traffic regulations,” 

etc. Does the new highways transport sys- 
tem suggest a better way of handling mod- 
ern highway transportation problems? 


V. Business Efficiency—‘Building an Office 
Library.’’ 

1. Can you give other examples of business 
success similar to that which the author de- 
scribes in the story of James Bell? 

2. Why do the National City Bank, John 
Wanamaker and the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company’ find it profitable to maintain 
libraries ? ‘ 

3. What, according to the author, are the steps 
which should be taken in building up a 
business library? How should such a library 
be run? What benefits will accrue? 


AND 











